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THE UNIT SIZE OF AN EFFECTIVE COLLEGE 


PRESIDENT HARLAN UPDEGRAFF, 
Cornell College 


I am sure it gives us all a great deal of satisfaction to 
start in upon a program which promises a bond of unity. 
As I think of my topic—this topie that Dr. von Klein-Smid 
and I are to discuss—in connection with the whole program, 
I find myself wondering whether it should be the first topic 
upon the program, or whether it should be the last. The 
size of a college belongs in the general field of that sub- 
division of management which we commonly call organiza- 
tion. The organization of an enterprise is something that 
should be effected ideally only after every phase of the 
operation has been thoroughly studied and not until then 
should the optimum size be determined upon. On the other 
hand, no enterprise can start unless it has at the very be- 
ginning some concept of size, and some agreement upon the 
matter of size. For size has to do with the entire financial 
arrangement, with the construction of plant, with the gath- 
ering of the raw materials and, of course, in the case of a 
college, with the admission of students. So there are ad- 
vantages either way, whether size is considered first or last. 

It will be well before undertaking the discussion to define 
the terms included in the title of the topic assigned. In 
this paper the term ‘‘college’’ will be interpreted as mean- 
ing an institution of higher learning with a single faculty 
and a curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
‘*Unit size’’ will be taken to signify the measure or extent 
of a college in terms of number of students.* The force of 
the words ‘‘an effective’’ will be taken as manifesting a 


* This was the way in which the term was used in defining the ‘‘ Ef- 
ficient College,’’ Association of American Colleges Bulletin, March, 
1917. 
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requirement that each college should have that number of 
students which will enable it under its peculiar circum- 
stances to produce the best results. 

In order to determine the unit size of any kind of an 
enterprise, be it one of industry, of business, of religion, of 
education or what not, it is necessary to consider it from 
three major points of view: first, the kind of enterprise it 
is; second, the nature of the work that is performed in each 
of the various parts or functions of the enterprise; and, 
third, the external conditions surrounding both the various 
departments as they function and the enterprise as a whole. 

The optimum unit size to produce the best results is de- 
pendent upon the peculiar combination of all the factors 
involved in these three points of view. Taking colleges as 
they are to-day, one should, therefore, be hesitant to state 
any particular number of students is the proper size for all 
colleges. Possibly the situation is somewhat like that of the 
height or weight of men and women. For most purposes 
men and women of all heights and weight are equally ef- 
fective, although in order to be a member of the grenadier 
guards of a German emperor it was necessary that a man 
be tall and of relatively heavy weight, and that these two 
elements of size should be proportionate to each other. On 
the other hand, the only men eligible to be jockeys are small 
men. It was found in a recent questionnaire sent out from 
Cornell College that young men preferred for their future 
wives women who were slender and of medium height, while 
the young women preferred as their mates young men above 
the medium height and slightly inclined to heaviness in 
weight. Nevertheless, doubtless many of these young peo- 
ple will marry those not possessing these qualifications and 
they will live happy lives together. The fact is that opti- 
mum size is a relative matter. At the same time there are 
standards more or less vaguely felt, although not always 
closely observed, establishing minimum and maximum lim- 
its within which, according to common belief, the particular 
thing in question is best adapted to the needs of the situa- 
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tion. There is something incongruous between the mating 
of men and women of extremely large and extremely small 
size. Similarly, without doubt, there are colleges that have 
either numbers so large or so small that it is a common 
belief that they are not the most effective. 

What are some of these varying factors which, in combi- 
nation with others, affect institutions differently and so lead 
to different conclusions in different institutions as to the 
optimum number of students for each? Mention can be 
made here only of a few of the most important. First, 
those lying entirely outside the daily conduct of the college 
but which limit and determine its operations. Those were 
referred to above as the external conditions. Endowment 
is one of them. The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has recognized this as a determining 
factor in the number of students that should be admitted 
to any college, five hundred thousand dollars for the first 
two hundred students and fifty thousand for every one 
hundred students thereafter. This standard was adopted 
on the theory that income from endowment provides a cer- 
tain proportion of income for current expenses and that no 
college should take on a greater number of students because 
necessarily only an inadequate teaching force could be pro- 
vided and correspondingly inferior provision for other as- 
pects of the college administration. The economic and 
social conditions in the families from which students come 
are another factor. Should students attend only for a year 
or two a larger number of students would be warranted than 
in a college.in which a large proportion of the students con- 
tinued through the four years, inasmuch as to get the most 
effective size of classes in the junior and senior years, larger 
enrollments would have to be permitted in the freshman and 
sophomore years. Another factor is the degree of isolation 
of the institution in question. The college situated in a 
city with a city clientele is warranted in admitting a larger 
enrollment than the isolated college. As will be pointed 
out later, there are great differences in the educational 
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product of these two types of institutions. To limit the 
city institution, with its narrower range of influences upon 
each student to the same numbers as the isolated college 
would prevent it from rendering its highest service. Among 
other external conditions are whether the institution is for 
one or both sexes, whether the students live at home or in 
dormitories, and the extent to which there is a college com- 
munity life in which faculty and students mingle constantly 
together. 

Among the varying conditions belonging to the nature of 
the work carried on in the institution in question should 
be mentioned, first, the curriculum. The larger the num- 
ber of departments in the curriculum, other things being 
equal, the larger the number of students that would make 
the effective college. This is because in order to have ef- 
fective work in the upper years, a minimum number of 
students that major in particular courses is desirable. 
Again, in the college which has opportunity to have the 
students under its influence only during class hours, owing 
to the fact that the students live at home and the college 
plant is located in crowded quarters in the city, a greater 
amount of good can probably be produced by teaching in 
large classes, since experiments seem to prove that so far 
as school marks are concerned students in large classes seem 
to fare as well as those in small. In the third place, the 
types of courses affect the number of students. Colleges 
with honors courses in the upper years, other things being 
equal, should not have as large an enrollment in those years 
as the colleges not having honors courses. These, I trust, 
are a sufficient number of examples to make clear that the 
optimum size of an effective college is dependent upon the 
nature of the work done in the college as well as upon the 
external conditions surrounding the institution. 

It would seem then that a definite statement of the aims 
of each particular institution, based upon all the factors, 
internal and external, and with the advice of competent 
counsel, is needed in order to assist in determining the op- 
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timum size of the institution in question. Is it better in 
this particular institution to give large numbers of courses 
in Economies and in Sociology as well as in the natural and 
biological sciences, or should we develop one of these fields 
rather than the other? Should this institution lay empha- 
sis upon classics and modern languages and literature rather 
than upon the natural and social sciences? Who are these 
students, what abilities and capacities do they possess in 
coming to college, what are their probable destinations in 
life? The answers to these questions will help to determine 
the aim in the curriculum. Again, is it intended that the 
college should give attention to the moral and religious 
development of the student, or the intellectual alone? Is 
the institution to be a mere purveyor of knowledge in the 
same way as a department store is a seller of goods to indi- 
viduals whose names and faces the managers and clerks do 
not know, or know at least to a limited extent; or are the 
best interests of each student for his all-around develop- 
ment, based upon an intimate knowledge, made an object 
of special study? The scope of the curriculum in these par- 
ticulars has a profound effect upon the optimum size of the 
institution. 

But probably just as important in determining the op- 
timum number of students for a college are those consid- 
erations connected with the student life, both organized and 
unorganized or incidental. It is surely desirable that every 
student feel himself a component part of the institutional 
life and that he have opportunity to give adequate exercise 
to his social instincts and capacities in the life of the cam- 
pus. The number and the vitality of the organized activi- 
ties in proportion to the number of students and the extent 
of cooperation between these organs in the promotion of 
the institutional life as a whole have a very important bear- 
ing upon the optimum number. Since many of the student 
activities derive their interest and life from the fact that 
the members in them represent the institution as a whole, 
it would follow that the smaller institution has the advan- 
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tage over the larger in securing the participation of the 
largest proportion of students in a vital way in student 
activities. Just where the line is to be drawn as to the 
maximum number of students that may be admitted in 
order to secure highest forms of student participation is a 
matter for study. No doubt, too, the disadvantage of the 
large institution can be overcome to a degree by the stimu- 
lation of class activities modelled after the larger institu- 
tional groups. 

To my mind one of the best things a college can give a 
boy is close contact with several professors and the advan- 
tage of this is heightened when his friends have friendships 
with the same professors. The unity of life, both among 
the students alone, among members of the faculty alone and 
among members of the faculty and students together is 
manifestly much stronger and more fruitful in the develop- 
ment of the character and manhood of individual students 
in the smaller than in the larger institutions. 

Another of the best things a boy or girl can get from a 
college is the opportunity of having a sufficiently large num- 
ber of students from whom to choose friends but not so 
large that frequent contacts and intimate associations are 
prevented by contacts with too large a number of students 
with varied interests. The attainment of this end is, of 
course, affected by the extent to which a democratic spirit 
prevails upon the campus, irrespective of size. It would 
seem that there is an optimum size college for this respect. 
Investigation is needed to tell where it would be. It can 
not be too small; it must not be too large. 

Again, is it the aim of the college that the faculty shall 
have frequent contacts with students outside the class room 
and be factors in their social, moral and religious educa- 
: tion, or is it intended that these elements of education 
should be left largely to the student societies, fraternities 
and clubs or to administrative officers? Manifestly the 
performance of different types of functions in the educa- 
tional process by faculty, by administrative officers and by 
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students makes possible a larger sized college than that in 
which faculty, administration and students participate to- 
gether in the extra-curricular life of the institution. 

Thus it may be said as the conclusion of our discussion 
thus far, that in order to fix with fair accuracy the optimum 
size of the effective college, the first step should be to define 
the aims of the institution in question and then study the 
external and internal conditions in relation to the aims as 
a basis for reaching a conclusion. The study of aims has 
not progressed far enough in colleges up to the present time 
to devise the means for a classification of institutions on 
this basis. Even then, within particular members of the 
groups thus defined, we doubtless would find differences in 
practice which would warrant variation. Nevertheless, 
group standards would then be possible to a far greater 
degree than now. Such a study of aims and the number 
of students which experience indicates can be handled most 
effectively within colleges of similar aims, might do much 
to assist in promoting efficiency in all of the institutions 
concerned. 

Let us now go back to one of the first paragraphs of this 
paper in which were set forth the three classes of factors 
which entered into the determination of the most effective 
size for any given institution. The bearing of the first of 
these three has not yet been shown. Possibly it would have 
been better to have given it as the third in the series, but 
assigning it the place of primacy has the advantage of as- 
sisting us in emphasizing its superior position to the other 
two. The principle was that the optimum size of an enter- 
prise depends upon the kind of an undertaking it involves. 
Studies of efficiency in industry and business have shown 
that greater profits can be made by increasing the size of 
the unit of factory or store because of the savings in over- 
head of all descriptions. Owing to the fact that this nation 
is so dominantly a business nation with the making of dol- 
lars and the saving of cents as dominant aims, it is natural 
that trustees of educational institutions and fathers of 
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prospective college students should think that the larger the 
institution, the greater its usefulness for any particular 
student. To my mind neither of them sees the essential dif- 
ferences in the aims and in the procedures between educa- 
tional institutions and business and industrial enterprises. 
In the latter is the production of material things from the 
same raw products, by the same machine, in the same way, 
resulting in thousands or millions of duplicates of the origi- 
nal thing, all alike, with increased profits to the manufac- 
turer as the stimuli for bettering procedures. On the other 
hand, the ‘purpose of an educational institution is the devel- 
opment of the powers and capacities in students to the 
fullest possible degree, none of whom are alike when they 
come to college, none of whom should be alike, but rather 
even more different when they finish than when they en- 
tered; but not only each different from every other all the 
the time but each differing within himself at different times, 
each requiring a different method to obtain his optimum 
development from every other and for himself at different 
times, according to variations within. Thus it is—the ob- 
ject of the processes are absolutely dissimilar, in fact, oppo- 
site. To obtain greater efficiency, greater attention to each 
individual student, to bring out all of his individuality, 
should be the rule rather than the increase in the number 
of units of product, each alike. Thus the burden of proof 
is upon those who would increase the size of the institution 
to show that by that very fact they are not confining to 
narrower limits the amount of benefit they give each stu- 
dent. 

Of course, it may be claimed that it is better for a college 
to give instruction to a larger number of students within 
a narrower range of benefit, but to my mind the greatest 
need of the nation in college trained men to-day is not so 
much keener intellectual processes as stronger moral vir- 
tues. I believe the college that tries to confine itself to 
small numbers and to reach the whole man through the 
participation of the entire faculty, giving him high ideals 
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and aspirations, deep social interests, strong moral charac- 
ter, will produce greater good for the nation than the insti- 
tution that enlarges its numbers and leaves the cultivation 
of the religious and social life largely to the students them- 
selves and to special administrative officers. Participation 
of experts versed in knowledge and human sympathy and 
their combined efforts over a period of years are necessary 
to the best results. A number each knowing a boy in part 
is not sufficient ; leaving it to the boy or his student friends 
is inadequate. 


Summary 

The size of an effective college depends upon the aim of 
a college, the work that it lays out for the student to do in 
order to achieve that aim, through the curricular and extra- 
curricular activities on the one hand and the varying exter- 
nal conditions surrounding and limiting the institution, 
such as endowment, location of plant, residence of students, 
on the other hand. In order to set up standards as to size, 
it will be necessary that we first distinguish between insti- 
tutions on the basis of aims, study the effectiveness of their 
procedures by ways yet to be devised and the numbers en- 
rolled, and in each of them establish standards. However, 
the burden of proof is always upon those who desire to 
increase the size of an educational institution to make sure 
that it is not lowering its efficiency through the lessening 
of good done to each student who in order to meet the pres- 
ent day needs of the nation must have an all-around social, 
moral and _ religious, as well as intellectual, development. 
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ITEMS WHICH CONDITION THE EFFICIENCY OF THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE SIZE OF THE STUDENT 
BODY* 


PRESIDENT Rurvus B. von KieEm-Smp, 
University of Southern California 


For the past eight years the members of the Association 
of American Colleges have had in their hands a definition 
‘‘in detail’’ of a minimum standard for efficiency in college 
based upon the ‘‘report of the Committee on the Minimum 
College’’ most carefully prepared with charts, tables and 
comparisons. Coming as it did in the midst of our con- 
fusion in program, student body and equipment, and the 
uncertainties of endowment occasioned by the war, this 
definition served to objectify administration and to hold us 
steady in the use and control of what was possessed. It is 
a question whether at any time since the announcement of 
that definition we could have worded one built along the 
same lines with the same degree of assurance and certainty 
as that which prevailed in the definitions of 1915 and 1917. 
For most of our institutions conditions have greatly changed 
during the past decade, as, in fact, they have for other edu- 
cational agencies operating among us. Economic, social 
and religious problems seem greatly to have multiplied 
while the demands upon educational institutions for prod- 
ucts differently, if not better, educated and trained, have 
become more varied and more insistent. 

I take it, however, that it was not at all in the mind of 
the chairman of the program committee who invited me to 

*The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to Dr. Frank C. 


Fenton, Educational Secretary of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, for valuable assistance in this study of objectives. 
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present this paper for discussion that the writer should go 
over the ground covered by the former definition in order 
to bring down to date the items covered in formulating the 
same. That is a work for a number of men in extended can- 
vass and research, probably employing the rather difficult 
and unpopular method of questionnaire and visiting ar- 
chives and institutions in order to study programs, budgets 
and reports. Nor can I feel that this is the most helpful 
thing at this time. It has seemed to me rather that a dis- 
cussion of what it is all for might lead to more valuable 
conclusions and might perhaps suggest that not the size of 
the student body, nor the number of buildings, nor the 
square feet of floor space, nor even the capital investment 
or endowment is the real test of an efficient college, or that 
efficiency is dependent entirely upon interrelationships 
existing among these. As I understand it, however, the 
statement of the subject limits me, rather, to a discussion 
of unit size, and with this in mind I shall endeavor to inter- 
pret objectives in terms of registration. 

In considering the items which determine the efficiency of 
the American college consideration will be given first, to 
the problem of the setting up of worthy and obtainable 
goals for a college education and, second, to the means nec- 
essary to the attainment of these objectives. The usual 
treatment of educational objectives shows an accepted 
threefold classification as preparatory, cultural and voca- 
tional. 

The constructive critic of such foregoing classification 
does not find that these objectives are as distinct and mutu- 
ally exclusive as might appear at a first glance. Certain it 
is that the objective listed as ‘‘preparatory’’ is attained 
not as an isolated group of skills but rather through an ex- 
tended application of the fundamental processes to fields of 
learning, providing experiences which to some are chiefly 
vocational. Moreover, scientific workers in the field of 
vocational education today stress the possibilities of an 
ever-increasing usage of the fine arts,—design, drawing, 
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painting, and music in the activities of life commonly 
designated as vocational. In this consideration of college 
efficiency we are presenting, therefore, a list of objectives 
which in the degree to which they are attained will pro- 
duce forward-looking young men and women who are physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally sound, and who are prepared 
for resourceful living in a social order to which they bring 
information, appreciation, and skills, along with a deter- 
mination to support themselves well and to contribute gen- 
erously to the welfare of the larger social, industrial, and 
economic groups. The desired objectives, it is believed, will 
be attained for college students when the individuals con- 
stituting the student body have developed the following 
abilities : 

1. Healthful Living. Information on healthful living, 
and an appreciation of the ideal of a sound mind in a 
sound body, with health habits of a high order gained 
through the conscious application of principles of hygienic 
living in personal and group life. 

2. Applying the fundamental processes to scientific and 
social phenomena. An increased command of the funda- 
mental processes, extended to include English, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, and the language and symbols of the 
fine arts, with an appreciation of, and skill in, their appli- 
cation to scientific and socially worth while situations. 

3. Discovering and developing interests and aptitudes. 
A broad range of information on the pursuits of mankind, 
gained through the prescribed and elective cultural, scien- 
tific and vocational contacts of the college curricula, devel- 
oping scientific attitudes and providing either a sound basis 
for a beginning of professional study or adequate prepara- 
tion for service in at least one field of endeavor. 

4. Using native capacities to the maximum. Informa- 
tion on, and practice in forming habits of developing to 
the full, one’s physical, mental, social, and moral resources ; 
securing for the individual maximum development in re- 
sourceful living; and guaranteeing one’s richest contribu- 
tion to society. 
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5. Participating in a variety of aesthetic and recreational 
activities. Information on a variety of aesthetic and recre- 
ational activities, habits of participating in many of them 
during leisure hours, and an appreciation of their values 
in post-college leisure time activities. 

6. Establishing and maintaining high standards of con- 
duct in personal and group life. Information on social cus- 
toms; regard for high moral standards; habits of respond- 
ing in socially approved ways to the stimuli which college 
life affords, developing thereby respect for established laws, 
strong ethical character, reverence toward God; practice in 
cooperating with others in college activities, and in stimu- 
lating others to do their best in improving existing stand- 
ards of conduct, culture, and scholarship. 

7. Contributing to worthy home life. Adequate knowl- 
edge and high ideals of home responsibilities, with skill in 
performing many units of activity which contribute to 
worthy home life. 

8. Evaluating the past and determining its contribution 
to the present. Information on peoples and events of the 
past, and an appreciation of their contributions to human 
progress, with habits of evaluating the activities of racial 
and national groups in terms of the then existing standards. 

9. Understanding the significance of larger group rela- 
tionships of the world today. Broad information on the 
family, religious, economic, industrial and political rela- 
tionships of the peoples of the world today, learning thereby 
the mutual inter-dependence of individuals and groups; 
developing broad sympathetic understanding and _ toler- 
ance for the views of others, and a recognition of the major 
phases of social progress. 

In order that the foregoing abilities may be developed by 
college students it is necessary that there be adequate pro- 
vision for the support of certain educational agencies, 
which, for the purpose of this discussion, will be considered 
as means conditioning the attainment of a college education. 
They are as follows: I. Administration, II. Administrative 
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Procedure, III. Faculty, IV. Buildings and Equipment, V. 
Location of the College, VI. Subject Matter, Curriculum, 
VII. Social Curriculum, including Provision and Organi- 
zation, VIII. Instruction, including Standards and Provi- 
sions Made, IX. Homogeneity of Student Population, X. 
Guidance Program, XI. Religious Training, including Pro- 
visions Made. 

In so far as the previously stated objectives for a college 
education are worthy and attainable and constitute an ade- 
quate list, and in so far as the list of means is complete and 
well selected, it is reasonable to assume that the efficiency 
of a college is measured by the mean ratio of the observed 
to the maximum possible accomplishment. Designating a 
college enrollment of less than one thousand students in 
full time attendance as a small college, while an enrollment 
greater than one thousand students designates a large col- 
lege, no study of which the writer is aware has been made 
of the differential nature of the problems existing in them. 
It is interesting to note, however, that in a similar study 
of problems inherent in small and large secondary schools 
the researches made have revealed the fact that many prob- 
lems present in the very large schools are found in the 
schools also which enrolled in the neighborhood of five hun- 
dred pupils. The difference between the large and the 
small secondary school was not so much a difference in the 
nature of the problems encountered as in the number of 
problems of each type. Extended research only can give 
adequate data on which to base a reliable opinion as to the 
needs of, and problems inherent in college organizations 
designated as large and small, respectively. Considera- 
tions, however (unfortunately unsupported by data), on 
the limitation of a maximum realization of the accepted ob- 
jectives, as this limitation seems to be conditioned by the 
size of the college, lead to the following observations: 

1. Administration: 

(a) Board of Trustees: This group determining financial 
support, religious bias or point of view, with special refer- 
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ence to all objectives, may be thought to serve with equal 
efficiency small or large institutions though it must be said 
that many of the small institutions have great difficulty in 
securing the service of a sufficient number of men of the 
broadest experience and understanding. 

(b) President, with special reference to professional and 
personal qualifications in relation to all objectives: This 
official may serve with equal efficiency either in a small col- 
lege or a large one, though there is likely to be a strong de- 
sire on the part of able men to work in a large college with 
its assumed larger field of influence and usefulness. 

(c) President’s Cabinet: This group composed of Deans 
and Directors of minor divisions and serving all objectives, 
though not necessarily better prepared from personal or 
academic standpoints, is quite likely, in the large colleges, to 
be constituted of men of a wider range of experience, of 
broader professional training and of more insistent edu- 
cational vision. 

(d) Alumni: These organizing themselves for the sup- 
port of the college with special reference to healthful living 
on the part of the students, their participation in a variety 
of aesthetic and recreational activities, establishing and 
maintaining high standards of conduct in personal and 
group life, are more active and helpful in the older insti- 
tutions, I should say, rather than in the larger ones, with, 
oftentimes, that more sentimental interest in the small col- 
lege which leads to good works. 

(e) Good-will of College Community and of Civic Bodies: 
In so far as Such opinion influences the attainment of col- 
lege objectives at all, it is likely to be the more helpful to 
that college which impresses itself upon the leaders of the 
community as of wide range of usefulness and helpfulness. 

2. Administrative Procedure: 

(a) Relation of Officers of Administration to Standing 
Committees and Teaching Staff—better and more effective 
procedure is possible and probable in the large college. 

(b) Admission Requirements—need not be affected by 
the size of the college. 
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(ec) Matriculation Procedure—may well be the same pro- 
viding the large college will establish the proper personal 
contacts with students. 

(d) Provisions for Student Help and Scholarships—are 
likely to be available to a larger percentage of the student 
body in larger institutions. 

(e) With proper personnel organization and advisory- 
system provisions, all educational advantages so far as stu- 
dent guidance is concerned can be duplicated or surpassed 
in a large college. 

(f) Provision for University Publications seems much 
more generally made in the large institution than in the 
small one. 

3. Faculty: 

(a) Experience would go to show that outstanding edu- 
cators for the staff affecting, as they do, practically all ob- 
jectives, are much more easily secured for the large insti- 
tution than for the small one. 

(b) Lower division instruction in a large college is more 
likely to be given by instructors whose academic and pro- 
fessional preparation is yet in progress toward higher de- 
grees, while a better organization of courses is more com- 
mon in the larger institution. 

(c) Breadth of experience is difficult to evaluate though 
promotions seem to be much more common from small insti- 
tutions than large ones. 

(d) A comparison of salaries received (affecting more 
seriously than is sometimes believed many of the objectives 
of college education) shows a general level higher in the 
larger institutions. 

(e) Opportunities offered for research are much greater 
in the larger institution from which stimulation to student 
research should result. 

(f) Participation in civic, industrial, commercial and 
religious life is likely to be considerably greater in large 
institutions due to the wider variety of courses offered. 
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4. Buildings and Equipment: 

(a) In lecture halls there should be no essential differ- 
ence. 

(b) Though the library of the larger institution tends to 
be considerably richer in the possibilities. 

(ec) No difference need exist in laboratories and shops 
for lower division work though these units are likely to be 
better equipped in the larger colleges for upper division 
work owing to the fact that graduate work is more likely to 
be offered in larger institutions. 

(d) Assembly halls are probably less adequate in the 
larger institutions. 

(e) Facilities for the study and observation of fine arts 
are usually more frequent and of higher order in the large 
college. 

(f) So far as the gymnasiums and playgrounds are con- 
cerned, with less equipment per student there is probably 
better direction and supervision of the health program in 
the large college. 

5. Location of the College: 

(a) If it be true in general that large institutions tend 
to be located in sizeable cities rather than in rural com- 
munities, the opportunities for broad education and an un- 
derstanding of civic life will be had in greater degree by 
students in large institutions. 

(b) There need be little or no difference in the matter of 
accessibility. 

(c) In the matter of availability of source materials, be- 
eause of larger library, museums and laboratory provisions 
on the campus, and the nearness to civic agencies, distinct 
advantages seem to be in favor of the large college. 

(d) As for healthful surroundings because of larger cam- 
pus space per student and location away from large cities, 
the advantage is likely to be in favor of the small college; 
though better organization for and supervision of the health 
of students seem to obtain in the larger institutions. 
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6. Curriculum: 

(a) In that scope of courses which make for discovery 
and development of interest and aptitudes, encouragement 
toward the maximum use of native capacities, and of under- 
standing of the significance of the larger group relation- 
ships of the world today, a distinct advantage appears in 
favor of the larger college as is also the case in 

(b) The variety of courses offered. 

(c) While clarity and worth, of course objectives, are 
probably not measurable in institutions of either type. 

(d) In standards of scholarship set up the advantage is 
likely for a majority of students in the smaller school, yet 
for the really superior student, a stimulus comes from near- 
ness to research materials and methods and from examples 
of scholarly men and women of the larger faculty. The 
mediocre student, probably because of certain possibilities 
of personal attention, more nearly reaches his maximum 
standard in the small institution. 

7. Social curriculum, including provision and organi- 

zation: 

(a) Where social advantages result from dormitory life 
properly controlled, the ballot seems to be in favor of the 
smaller college which seems to house a larger percentage 
of its students than is possible in large colleges, particularly 
those that are tax supported. 

(b) The work for student welfare seems to be better 
organized and better carried out in the small college, though 
even here there is much to be desired. 

(c) Class groups which make for participation in a 
variety of aesthetic and recreational activities seem to be 
of greater significance and of more helpfulness in the small 
college. 

(d) Dramatic, literary and music clubs are probably less 
generally utilized in the large institution than in the small 
one, though possibility of their helpful employment is in- 
creased in the large coilege. 

(e) Fraternity groups are more commonly found in the 
large institutions. While they provide splendid training in 
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social customs and contacts, in many cases a decided loss 
in scholarship is claimed where fraternity groups are found 
in the greatest number. 

8. A Survey of Instruction, including Standards and 

Provision for Teaching would indicate: 

(a) That the quality of instruction is probably better on 
the whole in the lower division level in the small college, 
yet better perhaps on the upper division level in the larger 
institution, because of greater equipment both as to char- 
acter and amount of instruction the larger should be richer 
in possibilities and more stimulating. Contact with great 
scholars is more probable in larger institutions; yet more 
frequent contact with instructors is more possible in the 
smaller college. 

(b) As for the size of class sections, this is not necessarily 
larger in the large college, though this is probably the case. 

(ec) A more generous provision seems to be made in the 
large college for student assistance to instructors. 

(d) In general the heavier class-hour teaching load will 
be found in the smaller colleges. 

(e) No necessary difference exists so far as student con- 
ferences are concerned, yet such conferences are probably 
more frequent in the smaller institutions. 

9. Homogeneity of Student Population: 

(a) The student population appears to be less intel- 
lectually homogeneous in the large institutions because of 
diversity of purpose and, in many cases, because of less 
rigidity in selection. 

(b) Social homogeneity, and, 

(ec) Racial homogeneity, reveal, usually, a much wider 
range in the larger institutions. 

10. Guidance program: 

(a) As for the guidance program, it is as yet all too un- 
common in institutions of any size, though some valuable 
experimentation is under way. An inherent advantage 
seems not to exist in either the larger or the smaller insti- 
tution. The ‘‘ Freshman Week”’ is a good example of organ- 
ized endeavor in this field. 
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(b) Entrance examinations of both subject matter and 
psychological character are probably more common in the 
larger institutions. These are used considerably more in 
selection, however, than in the way of guidance. 

(c) Experimentation in the orientation classes has pro- 
ceeded farther among the larger colleges. 

(d) Though not necessarily so, the larger colleges at the 
present time seem to have much more complete personnel 
files covering the student body. 

(e) Organized information covering the students and 
passed along to the instructor is probably obtainable more 
frequently in the large institution. This also is the case in 
the matter of information concerning himself passed back 
to the individual student. 

11. Religious Training and Provision therefor: 

(a) Required chapel attendance is more common in 
smaller colleges. 

(b) As is also the required course in Bible or religion. 

(ec) The Young Men’s Christian Association, and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and other religious 
organizations doubtless reach a large percentage of the 
student body in small colleges. Missionary study groups 
also are organized more frequently in small colleges while, 

(e) Opportunities for service in Sunday School and 
other church activities are more numerous in communities 
in which the large college is located. 

The above study (probably too much in detail for a dis- 
cussion of this character) suggests that though many of the 
problems of the small college are repeated in the larger 
institution, the college of more than one thousand students 
has, after all, taken upon itself a character quite its own; 
that is, the large college is not merely the small institution 
multiplied a certain number of times, but is a personality 
in effect quite separate and apart. The study also sug- 
gests that when a prospective student makes his choice, it 
is possible for him to do so with deliberate purpose to sub- 
ject himself to the influence of one type of institution 
rather than another. 
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While the above consideration is in no sense a piece of re- 
search in the relative efficiency of the large and small col- 
lege, it may safely lead to the conclusion that, though cer- 
tain advantages of one sort or another seem to attend en- 
rollment in one type of institution rather than the other, 
yet few and of minor significance are those opportunities 
and advantages claimed for the small college which can- 
not be duplicated in the institution of from one thousand 
to ten thousand students. 


Discussion 


Secretary Ketiy; The particular subject before us this 
morning is the unit size of an effective college, if there is 
such a thing. It seems to me that it is quite worth while 
that we hold ourselves down to the subject under discussion. 
Problems of administration are not in order according to 
our subject, problems of curriculum are not in order. The 
question is, Is there such a thing as a unit size of an effec- 
tive college? In an effective college, if there is such a thing, 
there might be one unit or two units or ten units, but we 
want to know whether there is such a thing as a unit. Now 
the original definition of an efficient college was worked out 
by this Association during three years of study. Dr. Calvin 
H. French was the Chairman of the Committee during 
those three years, and others who participated in the defi- 
nition were the late President E. D. Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Professor Miller of Oberlin, Dean Cole 
of Oberlin, Dean Holgate of Northwestern and President 
Cowling of Carleton College. 

Several of those men are here this morning. They have 
a certain background in this study that I think would be 
very serviceable to us. I should like to make the suggestion 
that we give the first three minutes to Dr. French, who was 
the Chairman of the Committee which worked for three 
years on the definition of the efficient colleye. 

Dr. Carvin H. Frenco: I am not at all sure that my 
notions, after seven or eight years, are sufficiently clarified 
this morning to say what I might like to say later. I think 
there is such a thing as the unit size for an effective college, 
or a unit, as Dr. Kelly has suggested, within a large insti- 
tution for effective service to the end in view. I thought 
seven or eight years ago that we knew what it was. I am 
not at all sure now that we do. 
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While the discussion of the earlier years was with a spe- 
cific objective in view, namely the financing of the college 
in relation to number of students, other elements now 
enter in. Among those elements are the character and the 
attitude and the experience of the teachers and, as you have 
already heard it suggested from time to time during these 
sessions, new ideas as to the objectives. 

PRESENT Lewis (George Washington University): I 
think that the matter would be clarified if we did have a 
definition of what the effective college is, to begin this dis- 
cussion. However, I think we all have our own idea of 
what an effective college is, based upon the organization 
with which we are connected. I do want to suggest this, 
Mr. Chairman, that it seems to me that there is no unit in 
an effective college. After all, the unit is a state of mind. 

You can have a very small college which is not a unit if 
the men on the faculty have the wrong conception of their 
work in the college. In other words, I think that in our 
smaller colleges we have been drifting a great deal recently 
toward the university type of thought. We haven’t been 
selecting our faculty members so much for their teaching 
ability as for their scholarly ability and their research 
ability. 

Essentially a college is a teaching organization. I be- 
lieve that you can carry good teaching into the large unit 
just as well as into the small unit. I believe that you can 
overcome the weakness of the numbers by having a suffi- 
cient number of faculty officers on the campus. You will 
recall what Andrew D. White said in his autobiography, a 
comparison which he made between a very small unit in 
college instruction and a very large unit, which reflected 
considerable credit upon the larger unit. 

After all, is it not the organization and our conception of 
what our duty is and the arrangement that we make to 
meet that duty, namely, to provide the requisite amount of 
teaching and the requisite amount of personal touch of in- 
structor with student which can be provided by the proper 
organization in the large as well as in the small, in the 
small as well as in large institution, that concerns us? 

I believe that you cannot define the unit but that you 
must get back to a consideration of what college education 
is for. I do not believe that you can define the unit be- 
cause of the rising cost of administration, for I believe that 
we ought to throw a greater proportion of our funds in the 
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university and college into instruction. It seems to me it 
all comes down to a problem of effective instruction, and I 
believe that can be reached in one size of college as well as 
in another. 

PRESIDENT MacmiLutan: Mr. President, I believe quite 
strongly that there is an effective size to the effective unit, 
also that that size is a great deal smaller than that which 
most of us have in our minds. At Wells College we have 
been compelled to study this by our own circumstances for 
the last half dozen years, and we have, come to a definite 
opinion. I have raised the question in this body in previ- 
ous years. There was no interest in it whatever. This is 
the first time that it has been put on the program. I hope 
it will stay here until we come to some decision about it. 

I also differ from what has been said this morning in 
another respect. I think the most important thing in the 
organization of any college is the organization of the under- 
graduates among themselves. President Angell’s speech at 
the Semi-Centennial of Wells College, the annual reports of 
the President of Harvard University, Stephen Leacock’s 
laughing reference to a university built around a smoking 
room, all point to the fact that we, here in the East at least, 
feel that the first thing that is necessary for us to do now 
is to get our students together in some such fashion that 
we can release the force that is in the students. 

You can do that if you organize the students in a proper 
way. In order to do that, you have to divide them into 
groups, small enough to create that fine, sharp, esnrit de 
corps of an army, not the esprit de corps of a city, (for 
there is an esprit de corps for every different kind of thing) 
but give them that fine sense of comradeship which will re- 
sult in their acting as a unit in the things which pertain to 
the college. 

The number beyond which it is not safe to go in that is 
200. (Laughter.) You laugh! It has taken us years to 
come to that up there. I think I know the reason why that 
is, by the way. Let me say in passing, for I have only three 
minutes, that they have come to this long ago over in Eng- 
land. You will find in your boys’ schools, you will find in 
a great many places that that exists. The reason that is so 
is this: in order to get that fine esprit de corps, everybody 
has to know that he is known by everybody else in that 
group and feel that he knows everybody else in that group. 
Isn’t that the spirit of esprit de corps? A man may feel, 
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‘*T am not known, I do not know these others,’’ and then 
he does not feel that it belongs to him and he belongs to it. 

Look around you and you will find that 200 is the size 
beyond which it is not safe to go. (Laughter and ap- 
plause. ) 

PRESIDENT BrinForp (Guilford College) : I had arrived at 
the same conclusion from another viewpoint. I was trying 
to think what a small college is. I have decided that it is 
a college in which the president can personally know every 
student in it. When you get beyond that it is not a small 
college. That must be somewhere between 200 and 300. 
If you are going to make a unit size, the unit size has to be 
somewhere between 200 and 300, not more than that. 

PRESENT Beit (St. Stephen’s College): There is an- 
other phase of this subject, another way in which you can 
arrive at a kind of limitation that occurred to me as I 
listened to Dr. von Klein-Smid’s admirable paper. I notice 
* that Dr. von Klein-Smid inadvertently (because I don’t be- 
lieve any of us here would give it importance in the rank 
in which he gave various factors that make up a college) 
said that first of all a college had a board of trustees, and 
then it had a president and then it had an administrative 
cabinet and then it had a faculty; and finally it had some 
students. Well, it seems to me that there we get at a way 
of estimating what should be the size of a college. Any 
college that is so big that things have to rank that way is 
on a wrong tangent, I believe. (Laughter.) 

The essential thing in a college is students who shall be 
subject to faculty guidance, faculty friendship, faculty di- 
rection. If a unit has gotten so big that for administrative 
purposes the faculty can no longer be the chief controllers 
of the institution, known to themselves as such and esti- 
mated by their trustees as such, the unit size has gotten too 
big for efficient administration. I think it is worth think- 
ing about anyway. (Applause.) 

Present Zook (University of Akron) : I haven’t very 
much faith in the discussion of the unit size of an effective 
college, but nevertheless I have tried to find what that unit 
size should be. Some of you may know that I had occasion 
to direct a survey of the situation in Cleveland, Ohio, about 
a year ago, and one of the problems to which we addressed 
ourselves was to find out whether it was possible to multiply 
units of a liberal arts college in a larger university. For 
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that purpose I called to my assistance a man who worked 
for a good many weeks trying to find out what would be 
the effective size of a liberal arts college. After spending 
several thousand dollars in a very intimate study of the 
number of professors who would be required in each of the 
departments, we came pretty largely to the conclusion that 
an effective college was possibly something a little less than 
500 and not more than 600 in number. We made, there- 
fore, provision for the multiplication of these units when 
the student body of any one of these units should reach 600 
or more. ; 

I think that this study was perhaps made upon principles 
that are more extensive than those of any other that has so 
far been conducted along this line. Our objective was to 
have a faculty which would be representative of all of the 
different lines of liberal arts work, and at the same time a 
student body not too large but that the faculty might be 
quite well acquainted with nearly all of the students and the 
students with themselves. Our idea was, if possible, to fig- 
ure out a situation which would be somewhat near com- 
parable to the English colleges and the English universities. 
(Applause. ) 

Presment A. B. Storms (Baldwin-Wallace College) : 
Some things may have been said that may make imperti- 
nent what I may say. I am wondering whether the fact 
that we are limiting and selecting more carefully the enter- 
ing classes in our colleges may not have a significant bear- 
ing upon the whole question. Instead of putting the fresh- 
man class, perhaps under a number of rather inexperienced 
and young instructors, through a sifting process, should we 
not consider that our freshmen who are admitted after a 
process of selection are entitled to a favorable prejudice, 
that they will probably make the college course, and are 
therefore entitled to the very best and most experienced 
instruction? - Should we not also consider whether the em- 
phasis of importance and of interest should be transferred 
more to the underclass men or under classes? 

If that be true, then, it seems to me that the report of 
Dr. Zook’s commission, (which was of very great interest 
to us all and especially to those in the vicinity of the cos- 
mopolitan centers which he investigated) showing the unit 
size of an effective college to be about as he stated, is the 
objective toward which we should aim more definitely, with 
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more thorough and experienced handling of the underclass 
men than has perhaps been the usual case. 

Our freshmen orientation courses and our freshman week 
and our more careful classification of freshmen are all in 
the same line. Are we not to anticipate that the time may 
come when instead of seeking bigness we shall seek effi- 
ciency in the sense which has been brought before us here 
in a series of definitions this morning? 
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THE BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF AN 
EFFECTIVE COLLEGE 


COMPTROLLER WILLIAM QO. MILLER, 
The University of Pennsylvania 


Time, according to your President, is to be the essence 
of this paper. When I began to jot down important divi- 
sions of administrative organization appropriate to such a 
discussion I soon found that they greatly exceeded in num- 
ber the minutes allotted to its presentation. I feel, there- 
fore, like a certain man who was bitten by a mad dog and 
refused the pleas of his friends to go to a hospital for treat- 
ment. A few days later they found him feverishly writing 
away on several sheets of paper. When asked if he was 
drawing up his will, he replied, ‘‘No. I’m making a list 
of the people I want to go out and bite.’’ This paper, there- 
fore, is not a last word or testament. It is at best a list of 
administrative morsels thrown out for laceration by your 
intellectual teeth. 

Let us for a moment draw upon our imagination and 
assume that you are a board of trustees and that you have 
begged me to take the presidency of the Effective College 
which we now have under consideration. Let us assume 
further that like the University of Eureka of Robert Her- 
rick, or like that southernmost university in the land of 
oranges—and lemons, it is to spring full-fledged and 
financed from the brow of philanthropy or keen-scented 
promotion. What are the administrative strengths with 
which I would wish to panoply my institution? I would 
first decide whether my attitude toward administration was 
to be summed up in that familiar phrase frequently applied 
to one of its major divisions—‘‘ A mere matter of bookkeep- 
ing,’’ or in a realization that as about one-half of the enor- 
mous total invested in higher education is spent in physical 
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plant maintenance and business administration, it should 
command, my closest scrutiny to assure myself that the 
function of administration, to promote and foster the high- 
est educational service, was accomplishing its work with the 
least expenditure consistent with efficient organization. I 
would inscribe over the portals of my administrative build- 
ing the ideal that the whole purpose of administration was 
to serve education and that every dollar saved in adminis- 
tration was another dollar available for education. 

I would make this motto the Alpha of my business organi- 
zation, and my next step would be to put the breath of life 
and action into it. What are my sources of information 
and help? Many books have been written on administra- 
tion organization and technique in recent years, so that he 
who runs a college may readily read. I would keep Trevor 
Arnett’s book on College and University Finance at my 
elbow for ready reference; I would read the splendid sur- 
vey of typical Arts Colleges made under a Commonwealth 
Fund grant by Frederick J. Kelly, Dean of Administration 
of the University of Minnesota, as well as the text on 
Tendencies in College Administration by the distin- 
guished Executive Secretary of this Association, who bears 
the same surname. I would write at once to the secretaries 
of the two flourishing associations of College and Univer- 
sity Business Officers, the one of the Eastern States and the 
other of the Middle-West, insisting that they keep my name 
on their mailing lists for copies of their proceedings and 
papers and of their conference programs. I would wire 
Mr. E. B. Stevens, Executive Secretary of the University 
of Washington, to send me at once a copy of his pamphlet 
issued under the auspices of the Bureau of Education on 
How Much Does Higher Education Cost? and also for 
the findings resulting from his exhaustive study of the 
financial practices of American institutions under the 
auspices of the Educational Finance Inquiry a year or so 
ago. I might even write to the Comptroller of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for a copy of the Financial Report 
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of that institution which gives a comprehensive analysis and 
distribution of instructional costs among the thirteen con- 
stituent schools. And finally I would make sure that the 
bulletins received from the Bureau of Education were care- 
fully checked over for any references to new works appear- 
ing in the rapidly developing field of business adminis- 
tration. 

All through my reading and study a definite principle 
is taking shape. I will substitute fact finding for fault 
finding. My past experience and observation have taught 
me that much of the friction, disagreement, heart aches and 
suspiciousness, too frequently encountered in academic en- 
vironments, arises from ignorance or misunderstanding. 
Effectiveness is impossible without a strong esprit de corps, 
a ‘‘will’’ to cooperation and team work, and the develop- 
ment of a university-wide or college-wide feeling of interest 
and sympathy. 

As administration touches so intimately every part of 
education I appreciate the importance of careful selection 
of personnel. Unless my faculty respects my administra- 
tive officers and has confidence in their ability and ideals 
of service, effectiveness is not yet within reach. I think I 
am ready to go a step beyond my sister institutions in the 
selection of my principal business officer. Whether I call 
him Treasurer, Comptroller, Business Manager or Bursar, 
is not so important ; what I wish to assure myself of is that 
he is capable of organizing and directing a phase of admin- 
istration which has not yet been charted, that of ‘‘fact- 
finding.’’ "We are agreed that sound educational practice 
to-day demands an educational fact-finding office, and I 
believe one of the most important developments in business 
technique is to set up a coordinated office of administrative 
and financial fact-finding. I must not lose sight of the fact 
that while I am president of this Effective College for but 
a day, the college itself will continue for unnumbered years. 
I want my fact-finding officers to think not only in terms 
of the present but also of the future. Effectiveness twenty- 
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five years hence may depend upon the course of events to- 
day, and I want at my disposal all the facts which will help 
me to make judgments consistent with the best interests of 
the institution. I shall expect you as a board to sustain 
without question my proposal that the men needed to head 
my principal administrative divisions shall be expert in 
their respective fields, imbued with an ideal of educational 
service, who shall be paid a salary commensurate with their 
abilities. I am not proposing this with any sudden flush 
of philanthropy. I expect that, dollar for dollar, the re- 
sults will more than justify the outlay in increased effective- 
ness and economy of operation. 

The selection of the administrative staff is the most seri- 
ous problem before me. If I am assured of a ‘‘ Personnel 
with Personality,’’ I can confidently proceed with my work. 
Studies and surveys and symposia, together with the om- 
nivorous questionnaire, are bringing within the ken of all 
of us the best practice and experience in many administra- 
tive matters. Within the past six weeks the following note- 
worthy results of extensive investigation and study have 
appeared. A Study of Student Loans and Their Relation 
to Higher Educational Finance is a remarkably thorough 
survey of the financial development of higher education, 
sources of educational income, the allocation of higher edu- 
cational costs, the student as a financial risk, and the ad- 
ministration of student loans. The report is replete with 
charts and graphs and schedules. It was prepared by a 
committee of the Association of University and College 
Business Officers of the Eastern States, under a grant from 
the Harmon Foundation. Our good friend, Mr. Wint- 
ringer, of Princeton, was chairman. 

In the January issue of The Journal of Accountancy 
Mr. William B. Franke discusses ‘‘Lack of Uniformity in 
College and University Accounting.’’ 

A paper before the annual meeting of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Officers on ‘‘The Segregation of Investments for 
Special Funds,’’ by Mr. R. N. Ball, Treasurer of the Uni- 
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versity of Rochester, presents a scientific and practical plan 
for administering and safeguarding the investment of trust 
funds. 

Another valuable contribution in a restricted field was 
‘Insurance for Educational Institutions’? by L. Edward 
Shaw, of the brokerage firm of Veitch, Shaw and Remsen, 
New York. 

These studies are all significant of a collective effort at 
administrative fact-finding. If it is a vital concern that 
nation-wide studies of this character should be undertaken, 
is it not a corollary that the findings of such investigations 
cannot be made of practical value unless the constituent 
institutions so set their houses in order that they may inter- 
pret and apply the specific recommendations growing out 
of such studies? Fact-finding, like other estimable virtues, 
properly begins at home. 

I shall, therefore, insist that, like Enoch Arden, my ad- 
ministrative staff shall shake their isolation from them, and 
take their proper place in the intercollegiate concord. The 
President of the Carnegie Corporation shall not say of the 
Effective College: ‘‘Saving your presence, gentlemen, you 
are as a group rather ignorant than otherwise of what your 
neighbors are doing and thinking. Whatever the reason 
may be, I believe it to be the fact that our universities 
don’t often find a way unaided to break down the barriers 
between different institutions or even between different 
departments in the same institution. University adminis- 
tration for one thing is proverbially stingy in giving pro- 
fessors a chance to move about.’’ 

Visions of scholarly and scientific meetings during the 
holidays in New York, Ithaca, Cleveland, Ann Arbor, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and points West, would tend to weaken 
the force of this assertion, but if it is true, the same cannot 
be said of the relations existing between the business officers 
of hundreds of the principal colleges and universities of the 
country. Through the two effective organizations above 
referred to, a splendid spirit of cooperation has been en- 
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gendered. There is constant interchange of thought and 
experience between members, and a willingness at all times 
to place at the disposal of one another the accumulated 
wealth of experience and practice of which each may be 
possessed. It should be written into the by-laws of the 
Effective College that its administrative officers must take 
their appropriate part in this important intercollegiate 
clearing-house of experience. 

I come now to the second factor in effective administra- 
tion. I shall see to it that in my college there shall be no 
effective teacher who shall be submerged with administra- 
tive details. I shall profit by the experience of others; I 
shall not ask a high-grade educational administrator to 
function also as a building custodian or an office manager. 
I know that he has neither time nor interest to make tests 
in efficiency in either of these engrafted studies, with the 
result that there is a wide variation in the curve of work 
accomplished in relation to the amount expended. He can- 
not, of course, take time to study the latest developments 
in building administration, nor yet to examine the com- 
plexities of modern office management with its standards 
for improving the office personnel and its application of the 
best types of labor-saving devices which play such an im- 
portant part in the conduct of any up-to-date office. 

The inference is obvious. One of our first duties is to 
relieve educational administrators of all duties which are 
not purely educational in character. Building administra- 
tion, with charge of the cleaning and policing force, should 
be vested solely in the Department of Buildings and 
Grounds, with an officer in charge, of sufficient calibre and 
engineering capacity to supervise all new construction as 
well. Office management, too, is rapidly developing into 
an exact science calling for the services of a trained expert, 
and showing in return very material economies, as well as 
improved administrative routine. At one institution they 
have for the past five years had an opportunity to note the 
practical value of an Office Manager. He has not only 
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raised the general level of the office personnel, but he has 
worked out a satisfactory salary scale and classification of 
employes. By means of replacements when vacancies occur 
and through a ‘‘transfer service,’’ whereby clerical services 
from one department in which work may be slack are made 
available to others where pressure may be heavy, annual 
savings of several thousands of dollars result. In addition 
a centralized duplicating and mailing service has been a 
great advantage. Replacements of antiquated equipment 
by more modern, under his direction, have greatly increased 
the clerical output. 

With respect to office equipment, great economies can be 
effected and more prompt and exact service provided by 
the adoption of many of the labor-saving machines now on 
the market. Bookkeeping machines, addressographs, calcu- 
lators, process machines, visible indexes, ete., all have a 
variety of uses in expense posting, check writing, cost analy- 
sis, report preparation, and making possible a simplified 
class admission card system. No matter what the size of 
the institution, somewhere in the administrative chart there 
should be written large the title ‘‘Office Manager,’’ even 
though the functions of that office must be combined with 
another. 

My first act after selecting the administrative staff suited 
to my needs will be to call them together for conference. 
I shall tell them that such conferences will occur weekly 
and last exactly one hour. These men are to be my ‘‘Un- 
official Cabinet.’’ My purpose in doing this is severalfold. 
It will enable me to observe who in the group show initia- 
tive and interest. I shall try to convey to them some of 
my ideals and aspirations, and by the fervor of my own 
enthusiasm fire them with a cooperative zeal. In the lan- 
guage of industry, we will speed up production. I want 
them to feel that in our administration the research or 
pioneering instinct is vital; and that in our work there is 
a broad No-man’s-land where constructive thinking and 
effort may continually unearth helpful material. If I can 
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imbue them with this spirit I will have no concern for the 
day’s work. Results will come quickly. Among them I 
will probably find that the Secretary of the Corporation 
will point out that we should see to it that the intercol- 
legiate point of view and contact which President Keppel 
has stressed is assured to our Faculty, and he, therefore, 
suggests that we include in the budget an item for travel- 
ing expenses, so that staff members, including some of the 
younger instructors, who particularly should attend meet- 
ings of scholarly or scientific bodies, may have their ex- 
penses borne at least in part by the institution. My fiscal 
officer, too, will probably refer to Frank Bohn’s $50,000 
professors, and say that there is more to that than one 
would assume at first blush. And in support of his state- 
ment he produces a graph showing the curve of advancing 
living costs during the past ten years and the wholly in- 
adequate scale in teaching salaries over the same period. 
His argument in support of a sane salary policy, predicated 
upon simple justice, leads to a general discussion of the 
inadequacy of the institution’s funds to meet the demands 
upon it, and to compete on favorable terms with other in- 
stitutions in attracting and holding effective teachers, as 
well as to provide the facilities essential to their work. 
Obviously this is the entering wedge of a most vital inquiry 
—the future financial strength of the institution, and leads 
to a study of sources and methods through which our in- 
tegrity and effective development may be assured. We 
realize that now is the time to plan for the future. We 
have begun to think out loud. 

Before I dismiss the meeting, I shall sketch for them 
briefly the outlines of my simple administrative chart. We 
will consider our Effective College as roughly falling into 
three divisions—education, welfare and operation. In the 
first I group faculties of instruction and research, and edu- 
cational administration ; in the second, housing, activities, 
health and associations; and in the third, archives, finance, 
plant maintenance and general administration. Irregu- 
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larities in the plan can be ironed out by the fine hand of 
coordination. I shall not fool myself or them by believing 
that a comprehensive administrative chart solves all the 
problems of business administration. It is at best the cut- 
ting out of a channel through which may flow the current 
of our daily work. How strong that current is or how deep 
the stream depends upon the individual springs that feed 
it. 

I hope I have made my point clear. I do not propose to 
give much time, even at an annual conference, to a consid- 
eration of balance sheets and operating statements, budgets 
and budget control, purchase order systems, expense classi- 
fications, repair shop and steam plant operation, and build- 
ing maintenance. My staff must be expected to keep 
abreast of the best practice in their fields. If any do not, 
mutual interests would dictate a separation of relations. 
On the other hand, I shall try to develop in their minds a 
sense of dual values in their work. The first, to do the job 
in hand well, and the second, to build for that ‘‘college of 
the future,’’ to which Dr. Aydelotte referred last night, so 
that the accumulated strength of the business organization 
will be put behind the one unmistakable aim of the institu- 
tion—the effectiveness of the educational service. 

Therefore, whether my college is to be part of a great and 
populous university, or a college by itself, expansive in its 
own girth, or a ‘‘small, rare volume,’’ the problems are the 
same, they merely telescope from the former to the latter. 

I see that Father Time, in the guise of your presiding 
officer, is about to raise his gavel, bringing to an end my 
administration of a day. Therefore, in order that the rec- 
ords may be complete, Gentlemen of the Board, I herewith 
tender you my resignation as President extempore of the 
Effective College. 
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WHAT SHOULD EDUCATION COST IN AN 
EFFECTIVE COLLEGE? 


Proressor F'Loyp W. REEVEs, 
The University of Kentucky 


The problem under discussion may best be approached 
from the point of view of present educational costs. As a 
basis for my answer to the question, What should education 
cost in an effective college? I shall present some facts relat- 
ing to present costs in a group of liberal arts colleges. 
These facts have been gathered by means of college and 
university surveys. During the past three years the 
speaker has directed surveys in eighteen higher educational 
institutions. The survey staff has been composed of nine- 
teen persons in all. Included among the group are a num- 
ber of graduate students, two university professors of edu- 
cation and one of mathematics, one college and one uni- 
versity registrar, members of the staff of the Board of 
Education of the Disciples of Christ, and one college presi- 
dent. Great assistance has also been rendered by members 
of the staffs of the institutions surveyed. 

Seven of the institutions studied are state supported ; this 
group includes normal schools, teachers’ colleges, and one 
state university; the other eleven institutions are affiliated 
with the Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ. 
The total cost of these surveys to date has amounted to 
something more than $10,000. However, much of the work 
of members of the staff has been contributed without charge. 

In my report to-day, the state institutions will not be 
discussed, although studies of these institutions have con- 
tributed in no small measure to my method of attack upon 
this problem. Furthermore, this discussion will be based 
primarily upon costs in five of the four-year liberal arts 
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colleges investigated. All five of these institutions are 
small; therefore, I shall modify the topic under discussion 
to read ‘‘What should education cost in an effective small 
college?”’ 

Of the five institutions selected as a basis for this report, 
four hold membership with the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools; one is a member of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States. 

The survey staff spent from four to fifteen days at each 
of the institutions studied, collecting the original data; a 
much longer time has been given to compiling and inter- 
preting the facts obtained. 

One may best arrive at figures representing the cost of 
education in effective colleges, from the point of view of 
per capita cost. This will be my method of procedure to- 
day. 

One of the most difficult as well as one of the most im- 
portant phases of a college survey relates to the computation 
of the per capita student cost. With one or two notable 
exceptions, those educators making cost comparisons in the 
field of higher education have not succeeded in represent- 
ing actual educational costs in any manner serviceable to 
college administrators; they have merely succeeded in pro- 
viding concrete illustrations of the inadequacy of present 
methods of cost accounting, of the need of greater uni- 
formity of procedure, and of the utter folly of attempting 
to make cost comparisons among institutions having dif- 
ferent methods for the classification of the major items of 
expenditure. 

Per capita cost comparisons have value only when the 
items comprising these costs are known, and are also uni- 
form for the institutions represented. Cost comparisons 
among institutions with accounting and reporting pro- 
cedures which are not uniform are worse than useless; they 
are actually misleading. Yet, there can be no intelligent 
study of college costs without comparisons. Therefore, the 
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first task of our survey staff was to obtain some degree of 
uniformity in financial accounting among the institutions 
investigated. 

No two of the five colleges had similar accounting meth- 
ods; consequently, before costs could be computed, it be- 
came necessary to reclassify items of expenditure. In some 
instances, this necessitated an examination of all original 
vouchers. In two of the colleges surveyed, modifications 
were made in the accounting systems, and the cost compu- 
tations were prepared only after the revised systems had 
been in operation for a period of one year. In one college 
entirely new systems of accounting, of budgetary pro- 
eedure, and of monthly and annual reports were inaugur- 
ated; this was done in order that a satisfactory basis for 
future unit cost studies might be provided. 

All colleges have two kinds of educational expenditures: 
first, expenditures for plant and fixed assets, such as land, 
buildings, and equipment; and, second, expenditures for 
operation. Expenditures of the first type are usually 
termed capital expenditures; those of operation are desig- 
nated as current expenditures. Capital expenditures, as 
such, are not included as costs at the time they are incurred ; 
however, a sum representing the annual depreciation of the 
plant and equipment should be included as cost. The ex- 
penses of operation are classified under three headings: 
first, administration and general control; second, operation 
and maintenance of the physical plant; and, third, instruc- 
tion. 

Although educational costs are of one or another of the 
two types mentioned—that is, either capital costs or current 
expense costs—in most colleges there exists a third class of 
institutional expenditure which cannot be classified as an 
educational cost. Expenditures of this type appear in a 
variety of forms. For purposes of this report I shall group 
all expenses for specially designated objects not a part of 
the strictly educational work as of this class, although a 
division of these into two or three classes,.if desired, need 
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not affect our general method of procedure. In this class 
of expenditures are those incurred through annuity or en- 
dowment investments, losses incurred through dormitory or 
dining hall operations, expenses due to campaigns for funds, 
and other items of this nature. These are not educational 
costs ; they represent costs of methods of doing business. A 
scholarship subsidy is not an educational cost, it is a form 
of student aid. Only after items of this nature have been 
excluded from the educational expenditures are valid edu- 
cational cost computations possible. 

After the survey staff had classified, in a uniform man- 
ner, the items of current expenditure in each of the five 
four-year colleges, depreciation costs were computed. These 
costs were arrived at by a method somewhat similar to that 
employed by Dr. Stevens and President Elliott in their in- 
teresting and valuable study entitled Unit Costs of Higher 
Education, a study reviewed and presented by the Edu- 
cational Finance Inquiry Commission. The range of the 
annual educational costs charged to depreciation is from 6 
per cent., in the institution having the least percentage of 
educational cost charged to this item, to 10 per cent. in the 
institution having the greatest percentage of educational 
cost charged to this item. The average charge for depre- 
ciation is 8 per cent. of the total cost for strictly educa- 
tional purposes. Note that this does not represent a de- 
preciation charge of 8 per cent. on plant and equipment, 
but a charge equal to 8 per cent. of the total educational 
cost. 

The percentages of total educational cost charged to de- 
preciation for these five colleges do not differ greatly from 
those obtained by Stevens and Elliott. In their report it 
is shown that the range of the annual educational costs 
charged to depreciation in five state colleges and universi- 
ties is from 5.7 per cent. to 9.6 per cent., with an average 
of 7.8 per cent. 

For the five liberal arts colleges selected as a basis for 
this report, the percentages of educational expenditures 
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allocated to administration range from 12 to-19, with an 
average of 16; the percentages allocated to operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant range from 12 to 17, with 
an average of 14; and the percentages allocated to instruc- 
tion range from 55 to 65, with an average of 62. This 
means that the typical college of this group has 16 per cent. 
of its costs charged to administration, 14 per cent. charged 
to operation and maintenance of the physical plant, 62 per 
cent. charged to instruction, and 8 per cent. charged to 
depreciation. 

Cost figures have more meaning when expressed in terms 
of costs per student. Such costs may be computed by 
dividing the total cost for educational purposes by the num- 
ber of students comprising the annual carrying load of the 
institution. The annual carrying load represents the aver- 
age enrollment for the two semesters or for the three terms 
of the regular session, plus the summer session enrollment 
reduced to a year basis of 36 weeks. 

In the five institutions represented, the costs per student 
ranged from $170 to $415, with an average cost per student 
of $279. 

It is interesting to compare the average per capita cost 
in the five institutions affiliated with the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Disciples of Christ with other cost figures made 
available for comparative purposes since 1921. 

Stevens and Elliott, in their report, Unit Costs of 
Higher Education, show a total cost of instruction per 
student for five state colleges and universities. These costs 
for the school year 1922-1923 were as follows: The Uni- 
versity of Washington, $228; the University of Oregon, 
$321; Washington State College, $322; Oregon Agricultural 
College, $336, and Purdue University, $391. The average 
for the five institutions is $304, or just $25 per student 
greater than that for the five colleges of the Disciples of 
Christ. However, for arts and science work, the average 
per capita cost at the state institutions is only $234. This 
cost is $45 per student lower than the average for the five 
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standard colleges of the Disciples of Christ. The costs re- 
ported by Stevens and Elliott include instructional costs 
only; items representing expenditures for the cooperative 
and scientific services of the institutions are not included 
in this phase of their report. The technique employed in 
the two investigations is similar; consequently, these costs 
are comparable. 

Princeton University publishes cost statistics upon the 
basis of which a second interesting comparison may be 
made. A recent report frem that institution shows an 
average cost per student registration of $529.20. This ex- 
ceeds, by approximately 90 per cent., the average cost of 
the five Disciples colleges and exceeds by 75 per cent. the 
average cost of the five state colleges and universities in- 
vestigated by Stevens and Elliott. However, it appears 
probable that the figures are not exactly comparable, since 
Princeton University employs a somewhat different tech- 
nique in the computation of costs. 

An answer to the question under discussion involves a 
decision as to what constitutes an effective college. This 
cannot be determined with scientific accuracy, since the ~ 
term effective is relative. Some colleges are effective; 
others are more effective. The degree to which an institu- 
tion is effective in the performance of its task does not lend 
itself readily to measurement. It is true that the measure- 
ment of educational products is being utilized to a greater 
extent, and in a more scientific manner, to-day than ever 
before. It is true, also, that no measuring instruments have 
yet been devised which will measure some of the educa- 
tional value’ of a college course. At present we can define 
an effective college only in terms of standards set up in a 
manner more or less arbitrary. In terms of such standards 
the cost of education in an effective college may be deter- 
mined by an analysis, upon a factual basis, of present costs, 
together with a study of the degree to which the present 
expenditures of institutions enable them to attain the 
standards established. 
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It is my purpose now to analyze very briefly the needs 
of each of the five colleges. 

To begin with, in order that these institutions may be 
thoroughly effective, all five of them must improve the qual- 
ity and breadth of training of their teaching staffs. To do 
this, increased salaries are essential. In an effective college 
of the type represented by this group of five institutions, 
let us assume that 60 per cent. of the members of the teach- 
ing staff should hold the rank of professor and that these 
men should receive an average*sannual salary of $3,600; that 
20 per cent. should hold the rank of assistant professor 
with an average salary of $2,800; and that 20 per cent. 
should hold the rank of instructor with an average salary 
of $1,800. This salary schedule has been set up in an arbi- 
trary manner, and is subject to revision in the light of the 
results of future investigations; however, it will, I believe, 
be satisfactory for our purpose in estimating, tentatively, 
the cost of education in an effective college of the type I 
am describing. 

To do effective work, some of these institutions will find 
it necessary to increase the size of their teaching staffs. 
Some years ago the United States Bureau of Education, in 
its Survey of Higher Educational Institutions in Iowa, 
recommended an average teaching load per instructor of 
from 250 to 300 student-clock-hours. The student-clock- 
hour is defined by the Bureau of Education in this manner: 
One student under instruction in lecture, quiz or labora- 
tory for at least fifty minutes net represents one student- 
clock-hour. Thus, a class of twenty students meeting five 
times each week constitutes a teaching load of 100 student- 
clock-hours. Recent investigations tend to indicate that 
large classes in some subjects may be as effective as small 
ones ; however, in small colleges many small classes will still 
be necessary in some subjects, not only because of the na- 
ture of the subject matter, but also for administrative 
reasons. 

The facts obtained from the colleges surveyed indicate 
that the average teaching loads of members of the teaching 
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staffs, in terms of student-clock-hours, must be lower in the 
smaller colleges than in the larger ones. This is true be- 
cause there must be, of necessity, a greater number of small 
classes in a small institution than in a large one, if a suf- 
ficient variety of courses are to be offered in the junior and 
senior years. Although an average teaching load of 300 
student-clock-hours may be acceptable as a satisfactory 
standard for an institution of 500 or more students, the 
average would be smaller for institutions of 200, 300 or 400 
students. The investigations made with respect to teaching 
loads in the colleges studied lead me to suggest, for insti- 
tutions not restricted because of a lack of funds, an average 
of 300 student-clock-hours for colleges having enrollments 
of 500 students or more, an average of 275 student-clock- 
hours for colleges having enrollments of from 400 to 500 
students, an average of 250 student-clock-hours for colleges 
having enrollments of from 300 to 400 students, and an 
average of 225 student-clock-hours for colleges having en- 
rollments of from 200 to 300 students. 

The first institution I shall describe has an annual carry- 
ing load of 750 students. The average amount of graduate 
training of members of the teaching staff is lower, by a 
considerable degree, than the standards suggested as desir- 
able by regional accrediting associations. The survey staff 
received the impression, while studying conditions at this 
college, that the faculty is somewhat lower in quality than 
is desirable for an effective college. This one might expect, 
since the average salary paid to members of the teaching 
staff is very low. This average would need to be increased 
by two-thirds, or 66 2/3 per cent., to equal the standard I 
am suggesting for an effective college. 

In the institution under discussion the teaching load is 
now heavier than is desirable. The members of the teach- 
ing staff carry an average load of 450 student-clock-hours. 
This is 50 per cent. greater than the maximum suggested in 
the Iowa survey; the size of the teaching staff must be in- 
creased by 50 per cent. if this institution is to attain the 
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standards we are suggesting for an effective college of 750 
students. Do not misunderstand me at this point. I know 
of several colleges doing good work with average teaching 
loads greater than 300 student-clock-hours; however, al- 
though they are doing good work—some of them work above 
the average in quality—they can scarcely qualify as thor- 
oughly effective colleges. 

The institution under discussion needs more buildings 
and better equipment. Its plant facilities and equipment 
must be increased by 50 per cent., at least, before it can 
perform thoroughly effective work. At present the utiliza- 
tion of the plant space is more than two times as high as 
the average found by the Bureau of Education for the state 
institutions of Iowa. Increased plant facilities and equip- 
ment will result in increased costs of operation and main- 
tenance, as well as in increased charges for depreciation. 
It appears probable that costs other than those for salaries 
will need to be increased in this institution in proportion to 
increased salary costs. 

The per capita cost at this college, for the school year 
1924-1925, was $170. Computed upon the basis I have 
suggested, it would cost the institution $400 per student to 
qualify as a member of that select and very limited group 
of small institutions which I am thinking of when I speak 
of a thoroughly effective small college. This would repre- 
sent a per capita cost increase of 135 per cent. 

I have presented in a very brief manner the technique 
employed in arriving at the figure representing the esti- 
mated cost per student in an effective college with an an- 
nual carrying load of 750 students. A similar technique 
has been employed for each of the other four institutions. 

The second institution to be discussed has an annual ear- 
rying load of 387 students. The average amount of train- 
ing of members of the faculty is somewhat below the stand- 
ards suggested by regional accrediting associations. The 
average salary at the institution would need to be increased 
by 20 per cent. to equal the standard set up for an effective 
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college. The average teaching load is now 13 per cent. 
greater than the standard suggested for an institution of 
this size. To become an effective college this institution 
needs more buildings; this will involve an increased depre- 
ciation charge. Last year the average cost per student was 
$313. This must be increased to $425 if the institution is 
to qualify as an effective college. This would represent an 
increase of 35 per cent. 

The third institution has an annual carrying load of 310 
students. The amount of training of the faculty is lower 
than appears desirable. Salaries are low. The average 
salary of members of the teaching staff would need to be 
increased by 33 per cent. to reach the standard suggested. 
The average teaching load at this institution is now satis- 
factory. Additional buildings and equipment are re- 
quired ; this will necessitate increased depreciation charges. 
The average cost per student for the school year 1924-1925 
was $321. This must be increased to approximately $440, 
if the institution is to qualify as an effective college. This 
increase represents 37 per cent. of the present cost. 

The fourth college has an annual carrying load of 300 
students. From the point of view of training, the faculty 
of this institution is also below standard. The average 
salary of the members of the teaching staff would need to 
be increased by 20 per cent. to equal the standard suggested. 
The teaching load is now satisfactory. The building space 
is adequate for effective work; however, the equipment is 
both poor and insufficient. The purchase of new equip- 
ment will result in a small inerease in depreciation cost. 
At present operation and maintenance costs are propor- 
tionately greater than instructional costs; consequently, no 
increases need be made for these items. The average cost 
per student at this institution during the school year 1924— 
1925, was $415. This should be increased to $450 if the 
institution is to qualify as an effective college. This repre- 
sents an increase of 8 per cent. above the present cost. 

The fifth college is a small institution with an annual 
carrying load of only 245 students. The average teaching 
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load, 209 student-clock-hours, is satisfactory: in fact, it 
might be increased slightly without injury to the instruc- 
tional work. The average amount of graduate training of 
members of the teaching staff is not sufficient. The average 
salary of faculty members is also low; this should be in- 
ereased by 43 per cent. to equal the standard suggested. 
Administration costs should be increased in proportion to 
increases made in instructional costs; increases required for 
operation and maintenance of the physical plant and for 
depreciation charges are small. The average cost per stu- 
dent during the school year 1924-1925, was $354. This 
cost should be increased to $475 to permit the college to 
qualify as an effective institution. This represents an in- 
erease of 34 per cent. over the present cost. 

In computing per capita costs, the effect of the work of 
the summer session must not be overlooked. Some institu- 
tional costs continue throughout the summer, irrespective 
of the maintenance of a summer session. Consequently, 
the summer session increases the annual carrying load to 
a greater extent than it increases cost; as a result of this, 
institutions maintaining summer sessions can do effective 
work at a yearly cost per student represented in the annual 
carrying load, somewhat lower than the yearly cost for in- 
stitutions not maintaining summer sessions. 

Up to this point I have arrived at estimates of the per 
capita costs required for five specific institutions if these 
institutions are to qualify as effective colleges. I wish now 
to translate these estimated costs into terms somewhat more 
general. For institutions not maintaining summer sessions, 
it is suggested that the cost per student should approximate 
$400 for an institution with 500 students or more, $425 for 
an institution with 400 students, $450 for an institution 
with 300 students, and $500 for an institution with 200 
students. 

In institutions maintaining summer sessions the esti- 
mates for costs per student might well be reduced by 
amounts ranging from $10 to $40, depending upon the 
number of students enrolled during the summer sessions. 
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We are prepared now to present an answer to the ques- 
tion under discussion. For institutions not maintaining 
summer sessions, the annual cost of an effective college of 
200 students will be $100,000; of an effective college of 300 
students, $135,000; of an effective college of 400 students, 
$170,000; of an effective college of 500 students, $200,000; 
and of an effective college of 750 students, $300,000. In 
giving consideration to these estimates it should be kept 
in mind that the costs of effective colleges, as suggested 
here, include expenditures for educational purposes only; 
they do not include institutional costs for objects not 
strictly educational in their nature. To the extent that 
effective colleges wish to subsidize student activities not 
connected with regular instructional work, to provide stu- 
dents with scholarships, to maintain boarding and rooming 
facilities for students at a charge lower than cost, and to 
carry on other activities requiring expenditures for pur- 
poses not educational in character—to that extent the costs 
suggested must be increased. 


Discussion 

QvuEsTION: Is it possible to get the chart that you re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. W. O. Miiuer: You can draw it yourself: Board of 
Trustees, Chief Executive Officer, and three balls sugges- 
tive of something relating to colleges or other activities; 
first, over here education, in the middle welfare, and over 
here operation. Then you can chart your several divisions 
under it. 

PRESIDENT VON KiEIn-Smp (University of Southern Cali- 
fornia): The idea of the ‘‘clock hour’’ referred to in the 
first paper has long been one of contention among us. I 
am wondering whether any attempt was made in the in- 
vestigation to evaluate the assistance given to one who con- 
ducts his large courses by the lecture plan, by either in- 
structors of less breadth of preparation or assistants? It 
is, of course, clear to us all that a certain notable professor 
upon the faculty may quite complete his toll of class hours 
in two meetings a week. 

Proressor Reeves: In five institutions reported upon to- 
day that problem was a very minor one. It was taken into 
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consideration, however. The standards include a student- 
clock-hour load average for faculty members plus their as- 
sistants, if those assistants were student assistants. In case 
they were full time instructors they were included as a 
part of the regular faculty and went in that way to make 
up the average. This technique could not be carried over 
without change into the large institutions. 

PRESIDENT vON Kuern-Smp: If Professor A handles a 
large class, you add to his number of clock hours the num- 
ber of clock hours which you credit to his assistant. Is 
that it? 

Proressor REeEvEs: If he has a full time assistant, instruc- 
tor in the institution, the hours are divided between the two. 

PRESIDENT VON KuEern-Smpp: The two of them may carry 
a double load. 

Proressor Reeves: That is right. If he has student as- 
sistants it goes in as a part of the load of the instructor 
himself. In the case of these five institutions that was a 
very minor factor. 

PRESDENT Ratt (North-Western College): Has the 
writer taken into account cases where different teachers 
have different numbers of preparations per week? One 
teacher may have four preparations per week because she 
may have three sections of Freshman English. Another 
may have 16 preparations per week. What provision is 
made for that? 

Proressor Reeves: I will have to answer that in this 
way: the paper I have read this afternoon is a summary of 
eighteen survey reports from 150 to 300 pages each. I 
could not go into those matters in detail, but that has been 
eared for in making these computations. I have included 
what I cal! the preparation hour, the student hour and the 
teaching hoar. 

By ‘‘preparation hour’’ I take care of the very factor 
that has been mentioned here and establish a weighted mea- 
sure of teaching load on the basis of these three factors 
giving 50 per cent. of the weight to the student clock hour 
as such, giving 25 per cent. of the weight to the factor just 
mentioned and 25 per cent. of the weight to the number of 
hours the teacher spends before the class. 

PRESIDENT Rau: Were the 300 you mentioned weighted 
hours? 

Proressor Reeves: Those I mentioned were student clock 
hours according to the definition set up by the U. 8S. Bureau 
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of Education so long ago as 1916 and a very questionable 
procedure, some people think now. 

PresmENT Mossman (Morningside College) : Both papers 
emphasize the importance of increasing salary for efficiency 
and effectiveness. I wonder if we are always sure that, 
when we increase our salaries, we get the effectiveness. 
Shortly after the war I visited a wealthy brick manufacturer 
in order to get some brick for a new dormitory. He told 
me that inside of a year he had to increase his salaries three 
times in order to hold hismen. At the end of the year they 
had practically doubled their salaries, but the efficiency was 
60 per cent. of what it was before they raised their salaries. 

In my own experience I am very sure of this, that the 
men who when they are first engaged ask, ‘‘ What can you 
pay and what chance have I for increase of salary?’’ are 
not the men who have given the utmost efficient service, 
small as our salaries are. We have one man who began 
long before I came there some twenty years ago on a salary 
of $450 per year and now gets about $2,300. Yet he is a 
man whom our state universities and other large institu- 
tions say they are crazy to get. I wonder whether we will 
get the effectiveness in our work simply by raising salaries 
without doing something to conserve the devotion and sac- 
rifice so necessary in a good professor? 

Mr. Miuuer: There are two elements that I think enter 
into a question of that sort: first, whether the teacher is 
receiving at the present time an adequate salary in relation 
to cost of living. I know of one case, that of a graduate, 
a Ph.D. of a great Italian University, who was an assistant 
professor of Italian literature in a certain institution, who 
was receiving $1,900 a year. He was married and had one 
child. It is simply human justice to give a person, who is 
a productive scholar and an efficient teacher, a living wage 
that will enable him to live and to clothe his family and to 
provide an estate ultimately from which they can be sup- 
ported until they reach a period in their lives when they 
can sustain themselves. 

The second question is whether efficiency isn’t greatly 
reduced by the necessity on the part of many members of 
the staff to eke out their income by outside work. I know 
in a number of institutions that men have to take on extra 
teaching duties, tutoring, expert work and even potboiling 
jobs of one sort or another in order that they may appear 
to maintain an air of respectability. 
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If there are men in institutions whose effectiveness is 
reduced 40 per cent. by giving them a salary that will 
enable them to live under appropriate conditions, they are 
not people who ought to remain long in an effective college. 

QuEstTIoN: I should like to ask this question. Has any 
study been made of the difference between different depart- 
ments in this one respect? We find this practical problem 
in making out the teaching load for different members of 
the faculty. One department will say that they have to 
read a great many papers and as a consequence they ought 
to have a fewer number of hours a week to teach. Then we 
also find the problem of the people in the scientific depart- 
ments and how we are going to evaluate their work in the 
laboratories. That is rather a practical problem because in 
every college there are differences of opinion on that. 

Proressor Reeves: That problem has been studied very 
carefully in at least five of the surveys made. I think the 
material is sufficient to give tentatively some answers. 
Those answers are very tentative and I would hesitate to 
have them quoted anywhere at this time, but the tendencies 
appear to be clear. 

I may state here that I have coined a new term in con- 
nection with the matter mentioned here a moment ago. 
That is ‘‘student hour’’ and not ‘‘student clock hour,’’ in 
which one and one-half hours of laboratory work is counted 
over against one hour of recitation or lecture. Then on 
that basis the work of the different departments has been 
evaluated in the light of a questionnaire submitted to a 
large number of faculty members. They were asked to 
give in detail the amount of time spent in the preparation 
of their work and in labor of all types connected with the 
giving of their course. This has been interpreted in terms 
of this new term I have coined, the student hour, and the 
different lines of work have been evaluated in those terms. 

I might say this as a tentative conclusion: the amount 
of difference between work in the different departments of 
these colleges when we include work from the freshman year 
through to the senior year is very much smaller than I had 
anticipated. 

PRESIDENT STEVENSON (Whitworth College) : You speak 
in your paper about Ph.D.’s, ete. I want to ask you this 
question. Let us say you had applying for a position in 
your institution two men, one who had taken the degree of 
Master of Arts or Master of Sciences, who had been out in 
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the field working for a period of ten or fifteen or twenty 
years; and another man who had just finished his Doctor’s 
degree. What is their relative value in this whole scheme 
of effective colleges, what would be the ratio between the 
‘*Master’’ who had fifteen or thirty years of experience as 
a teacher and the man who was just from college or uni- 
versity with his Ph.D. ? 

Proressor Reeves: I have attempted in some of these 
surveys to set up salary schedules as suggestive, and I think 
in one or two cases those suggestive schedules have actually 
been adopted and, therefore, that matter must be taken into 
consideration whether we know the answer or not. We 
have to work upon some sort of a tentative basis. 

I have recommended a salary schedule in these institu- 
tions in accordance with the load the individual is called 
upon to carry, with proportions on the basis of merit only, 
that merit to be interpreted in the light of experience, of 
training to some extent, and on the basis of that phase of 
merit which is irrespective of either experience or training. 
All those factors should be considered as a matter I should 
say of individual judgment as to just what weight should be 
given to them. I do not believe in arbitrary salary sched- 
ules. I believe that is fundamentally wrong in principle. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY ADMINISTRATION 


Director Rosert J. LEONARD, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The effective college of the future will have on its staff 
some officers who are equipped professionally for adminis- 
trative responsibilities. As a step toward this end, Teach- 
ers College established three years ago courses in the field 
of College Administration. To date, eighty-seven men and 
women have completed the courses and, in addition, thirty- 
one are now registered. The positions previously held by, 
or to which these individuals have been appointed, include: 
Presidents, fifteen ; Vice-Presidents, four; Secretaries, five ; 
Registrars, four; Deans, thirteen; Assistant Deans, four; 
Deans of Men, six; Deans of Women, three; Deans of In- 
struction, four; Heads of Departments or Divisions, eight- 
een; and College Instructors, sixteen. 

During the academic year, three courses are offered; a 
general course, informational in character; a research 
course; and aseminar. The character of the general course 
is indicated by the following topics which are considered: 
historical background of higher education, institutional con- 
trol, state regulations, charters, statutes, by-laws, responsi- 
bilities of administrative officers, types of university orga- 
nization, professional education; the American college; re- 
lations of higher education to religious and philanthropic 
bodies; faculties and departments, selection and develop- 
ment of staff, teaching load, salaries and pensions, cur- 
ricula, standards of admission and graduation, students’ 
welfare; correspondence, records and bookkeeping; upkeep 
of buildings and grounds, dormitory management ; budgets, 
sources of income, investments, expenditures, accounting, 
reports. 
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Enrollment in the research course is limited to graduate 
students majoring in College Administration, who are giv- 
ing serious and extended study to some important topic. 
Among the topies now under consideration are: The Public 
Control of Incorporated Institutions; Budgetary Pro- 
cedure; Development of Professional Curricula in Universi- 
ties; Efficiency of the Theological Schools of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; A Study of Mission Union Higher Edu- 
cational Institutions; The Administrative Organization of 
Colleges of Agriculture; and The Organization of Profes- 
sional Training in Physical Education in State Universities. 

The seminar provides opportunity for critical discussion 
in connection with the writing of dissertations for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. Four dissertations in Col- 
lege Administration have been completed in the past two 
years and six are in process of preparation. 

The staff during the academic year includes: Director 
Leonard, as chairman, who is responsible for the following 
topics: development and historical background of higher 
education, boards of control, types of university organiza- 
tion, and professional education; Dean Russell: selection of 
faculty members, and organization of faculties and depart- 
ments of instruction; Professor Evenden: buildings and 
grounds, dormitories, budgets and financial problems; Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly, Secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges: the American college and the relation of higher 
education to religious organizations; and Dr. Clyde Furst, 
Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching: endowment and retirement plans and the re- 
lation of higher education to philanthropic organizations. 

The staff during the summer session is supplemented by 
an administrative officer actually in charge of a university: 
President Elliott of Purdue University in 1925, and Presi- 
dent Holland of the Washington State College in 1926. 

Some of the results to date worthy of mention include the 
preparation of extensive bibliographies in College Adminis- 
tration, the participation of students and staff in a number 
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of surveys, and the preparation of a number of men and 
women for responsible administrative posts. 

In the future it is our hope that the general course will 
be succeeded by a more extended major with special pro- 
visions for careful study of personnel administration (in- 
eluding the work of the registrar), business administra- 
tion, legal and fiscal control, and the organization and im- 
provement of instruction. 
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PERSONNEL TECHNIQUE IN AN EFFECTIVE 
COLLEGE 


Dr. Apam Leroy JONEs, 
Director of Admissions, Columbia University 


The Commission on Personnel Technique has been en- 
gaged in the past two years in studying that part of its 
field which has to do with the orientation of freshmen. 
Last year it reported regarding the practice and experience 
of three institutions,—the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Columbia University,—with place- 
ment examinations for freshmen. It desires to report at 
this meeting some of the outstanding results of an inquiry 
into 

(a) The experience of a large number of colleges with 
examinations given to freshmen at or just before the begin- 
ning of the college year and the use made of such examina- 
tions. 

(b) The use of ‘‘Freshman Week,’’ the program of 
‘Freshman Week’’ and the results arrived at. 

At the request of the Commission, the Secretary of the 
Association sent out the following questionnaire to the 289 
members of the Association, and to 66 other colleges not 
members of the Association which are on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities, making a total 
of 355 in all. Replies were received without a second re- 
quest, from 312 of the 355 institutions. (Three additional 
reports were subsequently received so that the total stands 
315.) 
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ASSOCIATION oF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


INFORMATION FOR THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE PERSONNEL TECHNIQUE 
1. Do you require freshmen to take any special examinations at the 
opening of the college year? If so, do these include, 

a. A psychological or general intelligence test? 
What test is used? 

b. An English test? 

ce. A medical examination? 

d. What other tests, if any? 

To what extent are the results of these examinations used in plac- 
ing freshmen in their classes? 





























. Do you have a ‘‘ Freshman Week’’? If so, what is the 
program? 














What are your conclusions regarding the usefulness of Freshman 
Week as you have tried it? 











In reply to Question 1 : 

‘‘Do you require freshmen to take any special examina- 
tions at the opening of the college year?”’ 

Two hundred and thirty of the 312, or 73.7 per cent., re- 
plied in the affirmative. A few of these, fifteen in all, give 
only the medical examination. 

One hundred and eighty-nine or 60.5 per cent. of those 
replying, 82 per cent. of those replying in the affirmative, 
give a psychological examination. A great variety of such 
examinations is used. The examination given under the 
auspices 0f the American Council on Education, edited 
by Dr. Thurstone, is the one most widely used but there are 
nearly twerty others, some of them well-known, some of 
them entirely local. 
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One hundred and nine or 34.9 per cent. give an English 
examination to all freshmen. 

A number of colleges give tests in mathematics and sev- 
eral give tests in one or more modern languages. 

A few give examinations in chemistry, arithmetic, spoken 
English, zoology or voice placement. 

In a few, personnel tests are given and in others there are 
tests which are designed to serve as a basis for vocational 
guidance. 

A medical examination is given to all students in 185 
or 59.3 per cent. of all the colleges replying. In a few 
additional institutions medical examinations are given to 
all entering women and in some a psychological examina- 
tion or some content examination is given to certain groups 
but not to all. In some cases some of these examinations 
are permissive but not mandatory. 

In most of the colleges the subject matter examinations 
are of local origin. There are, however, a number which 
use the Iowa Placement Examinations to a greater or less 
extent and a few other examinations are given in two or 
three places each. These examinations are used to some 
extent as a basis for placing freshmen in their classes or 
in sections in eighty-five colleges or 36.9 per cent. of those 
giving such examinations. In a few cases only the medical 
examination is so used and it is used chiefly in courses in 
Physical Education, though it is employed also in a few 
places as a check on the amount or character of work 
which the student is allowed to undertake. 

The English examination is used very generally, some- 
times in conjunction with the psychological examination, 
in placing the student in his English classes. Sometimes 
its only function is to determine whether a student shall 
take freshman or sub-freshman English. Sometimes it is 
used to determine whether he may not omit a part or even 
all of freshman English. Sometimes it is a basis on which 
he is assigned to a section made up of average or of superior 
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or of somewhat inferior students, as the case may be. Fre- 
quently it serves for ¢ach of these purposes. 

The psychological examination alone may be used in plac- 
ing a student in certain classes, as in the course in Contem- 
porary Civilization at Columbia or in English in another 
college. 

The foreign language tests are used in some colleges as a 
basis for placement and occasionally other examinations are 
used in the same way. In many cases the examinations are 
used simply as a basis for general advice or for checking 
the student’s record at entrance or later. In some colleges 
the examinations are used in connection with the student’s 
record at the end of his first term in making readjustments 
in his program. 

In many colleges the examinations are being given simply 
for experimental purposes without being used for the pres- 
ent in any more definite way. One or two give the psycho- 
logical examination a month or more after the opening of 
the college year. The wide interest in the whole question 
of such examinations is evident. Clearly they might serve 
many purposes in guiding and advising the student not 
only at the beginning of his course but perhaps throughout 
it and later. 

In an address before the Association of American Uni- 
versities of which a report was made in the November, 1925, 
issue of the Bulletin of this Association, Dean Seashore 
urged wide experimentation with such examinations. The 
interesting experiments which are being conducted at the 
University of Iowa are well known and deserve wider recog- 
nition and Dean Seashore’s recommendation that wide and 
independent experimentation be carried on in a large num- 
ber of institutions is worthy of careful attention. Dr. 
Wood’s work at Columbia is likewise of great importance 
as are also the examinations at the University of Chicago, 
the University of Minnesota, Northwestern University and 
many other places. 
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These examinations are evidently only in their earliest 
stages. Obviously the first thing an effective college should 
do after selecting its students intelligently is so to place 
them in their classes as to give to each what is best for him. 
Knowledge of his general ability and of his proficiency in 
fundamental subjects of study is necessary if this is to 
be done. It is to be hoped and expected that many colleges 
which have merely been experimenting with the examina- 
tions may soon come to use them fully. 

The only adverse comment on such examinations comes 
from a college in the nearer Northwest, whose president 
expresses his feelings by saying: 

‘‘There is too much credited to these tests in classifica- 
tion. We are classified to death. Write to D. L. Sharp, of 
Boston University.’’ 

The second matter which our Commission has been study- 
ing is widely regarded as essential to this same enterprise. 
It has to do with the orientation of the new student in the 
new environment. While the practice of pushing him off 
the dock and letting him swim if he can has been common, 
attempts to help him find his way to land have not been 
altogether lacking. However, a definite program preceding 
the opening of the college year is in most places distinctly 
new. Until two or three years ago ‘‘Freshman Week’’ was 
not a topic of discussion in such meetings as this. The 
leadership of the University of Maine in this matter is well 
known. It may not be generally known, however, that 
Wellesley College has had a Freshman Week for more than 
ten years. President Pendleton says: ‘‘I feel sure that we 
began as early as 1914 but records for the earlier years’’ 
(previous to 1916) ‘‘are not at hand.’’ The program at 
Wellesley has from the start been similar in general char- 
acter to the program with which many of us are familiar 
and which will be discussed more in detail in a moment. 

That there has been urgent need for something of the 
sort is evident from the fact that so many colleges have 
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recently followed suit. Of the 312 colleges replying to the 
questionnaire, seventy-seven or 24.6 per cent. now have 
‘‘Freshman Week’’ in some form. In some cases the 
‘*Week’’ is only one day, in others two or three days, but 
some preliminary period of orientation is now in use in 
about one-fourth of these colleges. Only one college re- 
ports having tried it and given it up. This is a college for 
girls in the South. They believe the unsatisfactory result 
to have been due, first, to the impracticability of trying to 
anticipate actual experience in any detailed manner, and 
secondly to the multiplication of details thrust on the fresh- 
man in one week. 

One college is opposed to the spirit of ‘‘ Freshman Week’’ 
because of the desire of that college to avoid so far as pos- 
sible all segregation of freshmen as a group. It attempts 
to solve the problem of orientation by means of individual 
conferences with faculty advisers. 

There are many differences in the program of ‘‘ Freshman 
Week’’ in different colleges. At the minimum it includes 
little more than the formalities of arrangement of program 
and of registration. At the other extreme is the program 
which attempts to put the new student in touch with the 
whole academic, social and moral environment. The pro- 
gram may be made up almost wholly of lectures—a practice 
sharply criticized by some colleges—or it may include ex- 
aminations, interviews, picnics, dinners, parties, visits to 
the library and laboratories, athletic events and a dozen 
other things. The various undertakings may be classified 
under the following headings: 

(1) Tests, (2) Registration, (3) Instructions in Regula- 
tions, (4) Information regarding the History and Ideals 
of the College and Advice regarding College Life and its 
Obligations, (5) Practical Advice on One or a Score of the 
Phases of College Life and (6) Introduction to the Social, 
Athletic, Moral and Religious Life of the Institution. 

A bare enumeration of the items as reported by one or 
another of the colleges is instructive. These include, be- 
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sides tests and registration, addresses by the president, 
dean, registrar, librarian, faculty advisers, representatives 
of religious organizations, or of Phi Beta Kappa, by voca- 
tional advisers, representatives of student organizations, of 
athletic teams, and so forth. Perhaps no institution has 
addresses by all of those mentioned but the average number 
of addresses is dangerously high. 

The topics of these talks are varied. They include the 
regulations of the college, the history of the college, its 
ideals and its service, the opportunities of a college course, 
the value of scholastic standards, the use of the library, the 
use of books, college life and college environment, freshman 
ideals, how to study and how to take examinations, how to 
study English or other individual subjects, how to take 
notes, student government, the honor system, honor among 
college students, extra-curriculum activities, fraternities, 
the difference between high school and college, the use of 
leisure, budgeting time, budgeting money, how to play, how 
to keep well, the alumni, vocational choice, cooperation, the 
place of science in the curriculum, the place of liberal arts 
in the curriculum, and many others. In one college at 
least the addresses are supplemented by a question box. 

Sometimes the freshmen are shown typical scientific ex- 
periments, the working of some of the laboratories, and 
expositions of some of the scientific enterprises in which 
one or another of the departments may be engaged. In 
some colleges they tour the campus in small groups under 
suitable guidance. They may be shown the actual working 
of the library, ete., ete. Here is a list out of which a score 
of useful programs might be made. No one has tried to 
cover them in a single program. 

The social part of the program which is included in most 
eases likewise differs greatly in different colleges. It may 
consist of no more than a class luncheon with or without 
representatives from the faculty or upper classes, it may 
be a breakfast or a dinner or a picnic or a smoker, or a 
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reception by the president or the dean. In one college the 
mayor and all the ministers in town assist. The Christian 
Associations sometimes give a supper; in one college a bar- 
becue replaces the supper. In another the freshmen have 
all meals together the first two days with representatives of 
the faculty-student council. There are a dozen variants. 

There are stunt shows, moving pictures of college events, 
dancing, tennis matches and other athletic events, organ 
recitals, vespers. In a few colleges at least the freshmen 
are housed free of charge for ‘‘Freshman Week.’’ In one 
college the freshmen are visited in their rooms by represen- 
tatives of the senior class. In more than one they are met 
at the train by student representatives. In one university 
the freshmen are invited to a camp for the week-end pre- 
ceding the opening of college and complete most of the 
activities of ‘‘Freshman Week’’ there. 

In one college the tests include one given by the Director 
of the Student Government Organization, on matters per- 
taining to the interests and activities of college life. Those 
who pass are given the college colors in a ceremony called 
**Color Day.”’ 

Many colleges which do not now have ‘‘ Freshman Week’’ 
have expressed much interest in it and have indicated their 
intention of giving it a trial. Others have substitutes for 
it in one form or another. In some the typical activities 
of ‘‘Freshman Week’’ are carried out within the first two 
or three weeks after college opens; in others they are carried 
out through the first term or the whole of the first year. 

The verdict given by the colleges which have tried 
‘‘Freshman Week’’ is almost unanimously in its favor. 
One, as has been noted, tried it once and then gave it up. 
Two or three were somewhat noncommittal. One college 
found their trial of ‘‘Freshman Week’’ somewhat unsatis- 
factory, due, as they felt, to the fact that the program may 
have been somewhat too extensive. Another felt that it was 
too early to judge but that they would probably continue 
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their ‘‘Freshman Week’’ program next year. A third, 
while believing thoroughly in the plan, did not find their 
own trial of it entirely satisfactory owing to local condi- 
tions. And a fourth found that it was very difficult to 
get enough good speakers. Obviously in their first trials 
some colleges may have used plans not completely adapted 
to their own conditions or well suited to the accomplishment 
of the purpose in hand. It is evident that in some cases 
the program was too extensive and in others that there were 
too many lectures and not enough that was concrete and 
personal. The overwhelming majority, however, spoke in 
definite approval, some of them very enthusiastically. The 
expressions of ‘‘great value,’’ ‘‘much accomplished by it,’’ 
‘‘good effect,’’ ‘‘very much worth while,’’ ‘‘very neces- 
sary,’’ ‘‘would not be without it,’’ and the like occur in 
most of the reports. 

The good results are noted in a number of different direc- 
tions. It is found that the freshmen are placed in their 
classes, are made familiar with the regulations, and know 
how to proceed without friction from the first; that they 
do better work and have a better understanding of their 
duties and of their relations to the college; that their sense 
of responsibility to the college and to the community is 
increased ; that they are much less likely to be homesick ; 
that they are given, in this way, an early opportunity to 
come in contact with college officials and with student lead- 
ers; that they see the persons and the places they must 
know later and get an introduction to a friendly atmos- 
phere through people who know what it means rather than 
through callous sophomores; that they are introduced to 
college in a safe and sane manner less influeneed by older 
students than would otherwise be the case ; that class solidar- 
ity is established ; that the freshmen are inspired with high 
purposes and that they early take a good attitude toward 
their class work and enter into excellent personal relation- 
ship with the faculty. 
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It is found in some colleges that not only are favorable 
results noticed in the freshman class but that the older 
classes in college take a better attitude toward the freshmen 
and toward the college as a whole. 

Some colleges have received strong commendations from 
parents and alumni. 

There is no question that some sort of ‘‘ Freshman Week’’ 
offers a great opportunity. Obviously the length of the 
program and the items to be included should be suited to 
the special needs of the given institution. A program 
which would be best in a city university might very well 
be entirely unsuitable for a small country college. It 
would appear also that there is danger in giving too much 
attention to lectures and addresses though they may ob- 
viously have their use. It is evident that there are and 
perhaps should be great differences in what different col- 
leges have had in mind in their attempts to imbue the new 
student with the spirit of the institution. One might infer 
that in some cases the attempt was made to accomplish this 
simply by ‘‘inspirational talks’’ on moral and social ideals. 
In others there is an effort to give the new student some 
inkling of the educational ideals and enterprises of the in- 
stitution. One program included, for example, besides a 
half dozen brief talks by representatives of the faculty and 
the various tests, and social events, a visit to a number of 
the chief laboratories. In the physics laboratory they wit- 
nessed a demonstration of the principles of the Rotor-Ship. 
In the zodlogical laboratory they listened to a talk with 
demonstrations about the central enterprise of that depart- 
ment in that institution, namely, the study of heredity. 
They were given some idea of the several special problems 
which were being studied in connection with this central 
enterprise. In the chemical laboratory a set of experiments 
having to do with the investigations of the department was 
shown them. They were also given a demonstration of the 
work of the department of electrical engineering. 
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In other places students were taken in small groups 
through the library and were shown just how it works 
instead of listening simply to a lecture by the librarian. 

Obviously each institution should experiment with dif- 
ferent types of program and find the one best suited to its 
own use. 

More than one college testified that as a result of their 
first trial of ‘‘ Freshman Week’’ a year ago they found that 
the students were better orientated in their college work 
than they had previously been after a term or even a whole 
year in college. Clearly ‘‘ Freshman Week’’ or some other 
special program for familiarizing the new student with his 
duties, surroundings, and opportunities is the duty of every 
institution which wishes to be classed as an efficient college. 


Discussion 
Dr. Wauter Dau Scorr (Northwestern University) : 
General alertness tests have now become so common that 
they cease to be interesting. ‘‘Freshman Week’’ seems to 
have met general approval and needs no further discussion 


but application. 

It seems to me that this Commission, which has now been 
in existence for several years, should be discharged, the 
topies being uninteresting. I think we ought to substitute 
an interesting, explosive topic, and that is the method of 
applying our personnel technique to students who are 
already in college. The attention of this committee has 
been largely confined to the first week or previous to that. 
What are we going to do in this general field for students 
after they are in college and how shall we organize our 
personnel department? I think we might have that dis- 
cussed at a later time and that might be an explosive topic. 

Mr. W. V. Brneuam: As a member of this Commission 
who heartily approves of the remarks of the Chairman and 
also of the speaker who is responsible for the preparation 
and all the work that has been done on our report for this 
year, I want to carry on with a very brief quotation from a 
statement made by Dean Spencer of the University of 
Chicago recently, descriptive of work in progress in the 
School of Commerce and Administration there in the di- 
rection which Dr. Scott has indicated. 
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I think that within the three minutes I can read what was 
to me a most illuminating presentation of a forward look- 
ing attitude of educational administrators in colleges to- 
ward these new techniques that we were more or less hesi- 
tant about a few years ago and which now have passed the 
stage of being explosive topics. 

Dean Spencer says: 

‘‘We are becoming more and more firmly convinced 
that in the field of student personnel, specific devices 
and bits of technique are less important than a per- 
vasive personnel spirit and appreciation of personal 
objectives on the part of administrative officers, teach- 
ing staff, and student body. It seems to us that stu- 
dent personnel work is nothing less than an attempt to 
improve our whole educational process by placing more 
emphasis on the rounded development and intellectual 
arousal of the individual student and on his successful 
adjustment to present work and to future vocational 
and non-vocational activities. We hope, accordingly, 
to have our work for the present consist primarily of 
procedures for encouraging throughout our organiza- 
tion some careful thinking about personnel aims and 
problems. A questionnaire is being prepared, to be 
answered by faculty and students, which will deal with 
a number of issues in relation to teaching aims and 
methods, student activities, vocational training, etc. 
A series of informal discussion meetings of the faculty 
and representatives of the student organization will be 
held to thresh out these matters and take action when 
that appears desirable. 

‘*In addition to this very general plan, we expect to 
continue the specific personnel procedures worked out 
during the past few years. These include the keeping 
of detailed personal records (personal history and ap- 
plication form, high school record, reference reports, 
psychological test scores, rating scale estimates of per- 
sonal qualities, photograph, record of current work 
and outside activities) ; the sectioning of classes accord- 
ing to ability ; the holding of interviews with all enter- 
ing freshmen and with a certain number of advanced 
students; the provision of vocational information 
through special talks and by means of a selected shelf 
of vocational books as well as through ordinary course 
instruction and field-work requirements; and finally, 
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the carrying on of special research studies on tests, 
rating scales, reference reports, grades, methods of 
study, ete., with a view to improvements in these 
matters.”’ 


In other words, here are accepted many of these tech- 
niques, all with the recognition that research still is re- 
quired to improve them further, but that, after all, the 
present emphasis must be upon the spread throughout the 
entire administration and faculty of the spirit of personnel 
work. 

It is not localized only in the vocational guidance office 
or the registrar’s office or the Dean of Men or the Presi- 
dent’s office. It is a function of educational administrators 
and faculty, indeed all who come in personal touch with 
students, to have this point of view of individual adapta- 
tion, of individual adjustment of the student to his work, 
to his studies and to his future career. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT AURELIA H. RetnHarpt: May I say two things, 
perhaps of some point, about the 600 unit or smaller? First 
regarding the main paper: there is no doubt that the in- 
stitution of these techniques for the discovery of the ability 
of freshmen students is of untold advantage to the student. 
A certain amount of social and academic welcome has a 
value. I think we are, however, going too far. We are 
closing to our freshmen the eastern window of divine sur- 
prise when we tell them everything about an institution and 
a nothing for them to discover with pleasure for them- 
selves. 

Touching the last speaker’s description of cooperative 
effort in personnel, the college where I have the privilege of 
working has for four years had a personnel office cooper- 
ating on the one hand with the Admissions Committee and 
Registrar’s Office and, on the other, with the placement 
work of the college. We find it of extremely great use. (I 
find myself using a good many adjectives.) 

These examinations are, however, combined later with 
tests for major subjects, and in the last year with tests for 
vocational or professional ambition on the part of the stu- 
dent, and I believe with the last speaker that however fully 
we may have organized an office for personnel work, its best 
achievement is in cooperation with the teaching staff, the 
admissions officers and others who have at heart the salva- 
tion of the mind of every student. (Applause.) 
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THE CURRICULUM IN AN EFFECTIVE 
COLLEGE* 


Proressor LEON B. RICHARDSON, 
Dartmouth College 


If our discussion of the effective college is to be of value, 
we must first be in agreement in our conception of what the 
college is to effect: toward what end its energies are to be 
directed. Curiously enough, while there is general har- 
mony among those who have the institution in charge as to 
what that purpose shall be, there is, on the whole, remark- 
ably little real thought paid by them to planning the work 
of the institution so that that end shall be achieved; there 
is remarkably little co-operation on their part in so regulat- 
ing the affairs of the college that its efforts shall be focused 
on a common point. We are convinced that it is the aim of 
the college to graduate men and women in whom the intel- 
lectual impulse has been so aroused that it continues as an 
animating principle; that it remains through life as an 
asset, matched by no other in value both for personal enjoy- 
ment and for making most effective the influence of the in- 
dividual upon the community. Everyone among us admits 
that this should be done: how many of us plan our share in 
the work with this purpose ever in mind? 

Symptomatic of this tendency is the disposition on the 
part of certain individuals connected with large universities 
to subordinate the purpose of the college to that other end 

* The Report of the Commission on the Organization of the Col- 
lege Curriculum presented by its Chairman, Dr. Clyde Furst, Secre- 
tary of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
was a tentative study of college entrance requirements. Dr. Furst 


has added to his material and promises a revised report for publica- 
tion in a later issue of the Bulletin. 
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of training in scholarship in the narrow sense, or the 
preparation for professional work. Were it not for con- 
siderations material in their nature—considerations which 
those in the universities involved who fully appreciate their 
bearings are hesitant to state—the process would go farther 
than it now has. But nevertheless in certain institutions 
the natural result seems to bid fair to be attained ; the work 
of the preparatory school is to be stretched up and that of 
the graduate and professional schools pulled down until the 
two meet. The college disappears in the process. This 
movement is not subject to criticism. We need all sorts of 
educational institutions to meet our complex demands, and 
universities based upon the European model may well be 
among them; although those in charge of the project might 
well cast an eye upon the graduate school as it now is: the 
most self-satisfied branch of our university system, the one 
most in need of critical self-examination and the one least 
likely to seek it; to see whether certain modifications of its 
methods are not obviously needed. But such institutions 
definitely remove themselves from the category of those who 
endeavor to meet the demand of the great majority who 
seek education beyond the lower stages. They train the 
scholar and the professional man, and, quite possibly, may 
perform that function more directly and with greater speed 
than can be done with the system as it now is. But the 
largest number of those who attend our colleges do not look 
to further formal education beyond that of their under- 
graduate days. Such men are to be the industrial leaders 
of their time. That it has become now the normal thing 
for boys with this outlook upon life to base their prepara- 
tion upon an educational development extending far beyond 
that which formerly was considered desirable, and beyond 
that which is elsewhere the practice, is an American de- 
velopment which nowhere else has its counterpart. That 
does not mean that men with other destinations are not also 
to be considered. The embryo scholar, the future profes- 
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sional man, in whom prevails the idea that scholarship 
should not be narrow, nor professional training the only 
end in view, will look upon the advantages gained by the 
work of the college as worth the time and effort spent upon 
it. An opportunity thus opens before the American colleges 
hardly surpassed in educational history. It has the respon- 
sibility of so acting on men under its charge, whatever their 
destinations may be, that through the intellectual impulse 
which it has aroused they become leaders whose mental out- 
look is such that their leadership is fruitful; that if they 
are not to be in the van of intellectual progress, they are 
at least capable of recognizing intelligent leadership, and 
effectively following it. 

While the opportunities thus presented to the college are 
dazzling, the difficulties which confront it in accomplishing 
its aim seem almost insuperable. It is flattering to find 
that students are thronging to our doors: we often are far 
from flattered when we find exactly why they come. In 
many cases reasons quite extraneous to the real aim of the 
institution are likely to be prodominant. Even if intellec- 
tual advance is the purpose of the entering student, neither 
he nor his parents are likely to have more than a vague idea 
of why he wants it or what good it is after it is attained. 
The increase in numbers entering our colleges in recent 
years is almost entirely made up of those who seem to be— 
although they may not really be—of intellectual mediocrity. 
The way to college of the intellectually brilliant in former 
days was perhaps as easy as it now is: but in that period 
a college career for the person of ordinary mental equip- 
ment was far from being considered as the normal thing to 
follow. And behind it all the tone of the social order: the 
over-estimation of the business of the day; the over-estima- 
tion of things trivial and minor; the contempt for intellec- 
tual activity as the affair of the impractical dreamer and the 
‘*high brow’’; the vogue of the ‘‘go-getter’’ whose praise- 
worthy enthusiasm is counteracted by the nature of that 
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which he wishes to get and how he gets it—all stand in the 
way of the development of intellectual enthusiasm among 
those who are a part of that social order. So the problem 
of the college becomes a most difficult one, and one in which 
a large measure of failure must, of necessity, be expected. 
That it is to be attacked boldly is obvious from the nature 
of the opportunity. That it must be attacked skilfully, 
that every part of the problem must be studied with care, 
that preconceived notions and educational dogmas must be 
examined to see whether or not they are mere fetishes, that 
all the intelligence of the institution must be applied whole- 
heartedly to the point at issue, is obvious; but like many 
obvious things is not always followed. 

So we come at last to the assigned subject—a small part 
of the problem as a whole—the curriculum of the effective 
college. That it is a relatively minor part of the whole 
problem could hardly be gathered from an observation of 
the anxiety with which suggested curricular changes are 
regarded by college faculties, and of the earnestness with 
which efforts at modification in the established order are 
debated. That unfortunate tendency of the general public 
to regard the college professor in a humorous light would, 
I think, find some justification if meetings of college facul- 
ties devoted to such purposes were open to general observa- 
tion. The portentous gravity with which is debated the in- 
clusion of subject A in a list of requirements, the removal 
of subject B, long in a place of preeminence, from its com- 
manding position, is such as really to lead to the conviction 
that those participating in the discussion are of the belief 
that they are considering matters of serious import. It is 
true that some individuals seem profoundly bored by the 
proceedings, and uninterested in the principles involved ; 
only to be galvanized into energetic remonstrance if the 
place of their own specialties is threatened. When the 
struggle is over, and, perhaps, a considerable change has 
been adopted, the proponents of the scheme sit back in 
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placid contentment with the pleasing sense that real edu- 
cational progress has been made, while its opponents, quite 
sure that the institution is on the downward track, never- 
theless resolve to do their best to see that the decline is as 
slow as, under the unfavorable circumstances, may well be. 
So matters move along quietly again until in the course of 
time another upheaval is due, when it is likely that the 
strenuous supporters of the prevailing scheme becore its 
most severe critics, while those who formerly viewed it with 
alarm, now regard it as the last word in educational 
progress. | 

Dogmatism is the fashion in discussing matters of cur- 
ricular arrangements, and I may as well fall into the 
fashion at once. To me it seems that a curriculum must 
meet two requirements, and two only, if it is to be regarded 
as satisfactory. The first and most important is negative in 
its nature. No curriculum should be so constructed as to 
impede by its deadening nature the arousal of intellectual 
interest on the part of the students under it, or to hinder 
the development of that interest when aroused. The college 
labors under too many handicaps in awakening and keep- 
ing alive the mental curiosity of those under its charge, to 
impose upon itself gratuitous disadvantages derived from 
abstract educational theory. Secondly, the curriculum 
should be of such a nature as to command the intellectual 
respect of those subject to it. That is all that is absolutely 
necessary; although two other requirements may be set 
forth as eminently desirable: (1) a sufficient distribution 
so that the range of subjects may not be too narrow, and 
(2) a demand that the student, so far as his opportunities 
permit, may have attained a real grasp upon some one 
domain of knowledge—a sufficient insight into its field so 
that he feels himself no stranger there. 

Let us see how the two conventional schemes of cur- 
riculum building fit the demands which are stated above. 
The first may be labelled the ‘‘you must’’ system.’ Wise 
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men, men of educational experience, are to agree upon the 
equipment of the educated man, they are to select those 
domains of knowledge of the largest importance, and in 
which the greatest amount of work is to be done; they are 
to agree upon other subjects ‘‘some knowledge of which 
no educated man should be without,’’ and a smattering of 
which must be acquired; still others must be discovered 
which are left graciously optional with the student. Of 
course the wise men never agree even in the general prin- 
ciples which they will follow. Some wish the classical 
training of the olden time; some would have the student 
embark on the attempt to obtain in one year a bird’s eye 
view of the ancient world, and in the next a similar over- 
sight of modern civilization; some would gorge the un- 
fortunate victim with natural science, as is the fate in the 
provincial English university of him who has not had the 
foresight to provide himself with the protecting shield of 
Latin in his pre-university days. When a faculty sets 
itself at the matter, the result of disagreement is a compro- 
mise in which each participating party has inserted as much 
of his own panacea into the mixture as his colleagues will 
stand. The wisdom of wise men in endeavoring to arrive at 
a course of study which all men must follow is not im- 
pressive in its results. 

Of course the effect of this piling on of requirements is 
to violate the first of the requirements stated above. In- 
tellectual interest which can survive such a process of 
forced feeding is strong indeed. Most of us have had the 
experience of an actual aversion to certain subjects formed 
from the experience of required college courses. The 
classical training of former times had its triumphs; who 
knows how many individuals who might have risen in other 
branches of knowledge were so repelled by its compulsion 
that their intellectual enthusiasm for all learning was for- 
ever lost? The roll of natural science contains many names 
of men who, regarded as dunces by their classical teachers, 
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nevertheless by some happy chance were diverted into 
channels in which their genius lay. Many more there must 
have been whom the happy chance escaped. It is not that 
the courses were bad, it is not that the classical training is 
in itself ineffective; it is because training and student did 
not fit. The chemist can classify the action of matter. If 
he knows what change takes place with a given material 
under certain circumstances, he can predict with confidence 
that under identical conditions the same thing will happen 
again. But when one deals with human beings, similar 
laws do not hold; the experience of the past is far from 
decisive in determining how a given individual reacts to 
predetermined conditions. 

In a review of a recent attempt of mine to set forth ideas 
of this kind a journal which professes itself to be in the van 
of intellectual progress compared my position to that of the 
nurse who prepares with meticulous care for the coming 
operation ; but who, when both operating room and patient 
are ready, has no idea, nor has anyone else the idea, what 
shall be done. That interpretation of what was said, was 
ingenuous, although perhaps not quite fair. But the 
analogy may well be accepted and continued. Let the 
operating surgeon be compared with the educator who 
knows what all men must study. He may be assumed to 
be particularly interested in appendicitis; he is expert in 
its treatment and delights in the technique of the operation, 
he is impressed with the idea that most human ills come 
from that source, and he treats all his patients for appendi- 
citis whether their difficulty be chronic bronchitis or a frac- 
tured skull. The failures of such a surgeon would not be 
much greater, nor is his fundamental theory much more 
unsound, than that of the educator who proceeds on the 
assumption that there is an essential likeness in the intel- 
lectual make-up of college boys, and a common mode of 
treatment which may be prescribed for all. 

The other theory of curriculum building is that of un- 
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limited freedom of choice. As a principle there is little 
that is wrong with the idea; in practice it is as ineffective 
as the other. Its proponents seem either naively uncon- 
scious of the intellectual character of American youth or 
placidly obstinate in their determination that the fine-spun 
structure of well-knit theory shall not be rudely punctured 
by hard impact with inconvenient fact. But the result is 
obvious. The youth, if earnest, is likely to concentrate on 
the things of his choice to the exclusion of all others; if he 
is not, he seeks the easiest way. The number of the latter 
class is so large, and their influence on the college as a 
whole so considerable, that the intellectual tone of the in- 
stitution continues in steady progression on a down grade. 
The outcome is that our second indispensable requirement 
of an effective curriculum is violated; the college course 
does not command the intellectual respect of those who 
follow it. 

It is evident therefore that we must build our course of 
study to avoid so far as possible both these undesirable 
results. There must be that degree of compulsion which 
will require the student to do a real job; there must not be 
so much as to nauseate him with distasteful material, and 
cause him to form a low opinion of the real joy of intel- 
lectual effort. Various schemes may be followed. I should 
like to outline briefly the curriculum just adopted at my 
own college, not because it is the best solution of the prob- 
lem, not because it has shown its effectiveness, for it has 
not yet been tested, but because it is a deliberate and care- 
fully considered effort to meet the difficulties outlined above. 

The work in freshman year is largely prescribed. It is 
obvious that the entering student is far from having the 
maturity or experience to choose wisely for himself what his 
course shall be. Personally, I think that within rather wide 
limits it makes little difference what these studies shall be. 
As it happens, English is required of all, as well as a 
semester each in Evolution and Citizenship: which consti- 
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tute our attempt to meet the demand for introductory 
courses of a general nature; a demand which was at its 
height some six or eight years ago. The student must select 
two courses from a group of three subjects made up of 
ancient languages, modern languages and mathematics. 
For fifth course he has a wide range of choice, limited how- 
ever by requirements presently to be stated. At this point 
all prescription of definite courses ceases. By the end of his 
sophomore year, however, he must have completed two year 
courses in different subjects taken from the range of the 
natural sciences ; and two year courses in different subjects 
from a group made up of economics, history, political sci- 
ence, sociology, philosophy and psychology. One of these 
four requirements must be filled by the elective in fresh- 
man year; the other three in sophomore year, leaving in 
the latter period two courses absolutely unrestricted. He 
then elects for his last two years a major subject. Some- 
thing less than three-fifths of his time during this period 
is devoted to this major, in which courses in related sub- 
jects may make a part. At the end of the senior year, as one 
of the requirements for the degree, a comprehensive ex- 
amination in the whole realm of the field of specialization 
must be passed. Rather over two-fifths of the work in the 
last two years is unrestricted. 

It is the object of the curriculum to avoid the depressing 
effect of undue prescription. In but twenty-four hours of 
the 120 required for graduation is the restriction a par- 
ticularly definite one, while in twenty-four more there is a 
measure of prescription but the option of choice is a fairly 
wide one. At the same time, through the degree of require- 
ment which remains, and especially through the major, the 
course is hardly one which can become unduly easy; or 
one too diffuse in its nature. Distribution is provided by 
the courses of freshman year and the necessity of choosing 
a portion of the work from certain groups of subjects. 
And above all the major, based in its selection upon a 
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rather wide range of subjects covered in the first two years, 
demanding a considerable portion of the rest of the course, 
planned as a unit, and tested, not merely by courses but by 
a comprehensive examination covering the whole field, 
should insure the graduate from the reproach commonly 
urged against the product of our colleges, that, while he 
has a smattering of many things, he knows no one thing 
really well. 

I have no doubt that the scheme outlined above will be 
an effective one if certain requirements not capable of 
definite regulation under it are met. If the work of the 
required and semi-required courses is planned to meet the 
needs of the student body as a whole and not merely as 
the foundation for the training of those who are to become 
specialists in those particular subjects. If the advice given 
to students comes from a broad point of view in the forma- 
tion of which the specialty of the advisor is relegated to its 
proper position. If all courses are constantly made to con- 
nect with the wide domain of knowledge as a whole, and are 
not confined within impenetrable partitions. If they are so 
administered that the necessary factual material is not ac- 
quired as an end in itself but is actually utilized. If the 
student is made to become more than a mere receptive 
machine; and is required largely to educate himself by 
his own efforts. If the major is really planned as a unit, 
and not as a summation of relatively unrelated courses. If 
the narrow graduate school idea of research is not, so far 
as possible, pulled into the college under the pretence of 
constructing a ‘‘scholarly’’ major. If the comprehensive 
examination is sensibly administered, not as a memory test 
of numerous details, but as one in which grasp of subject- 
matter is the thing which counts. If every encouragement 
is given to the ever-rising movements among the student 
body which point to intellectual awakening, however crude 
they may be. If interests in the college commonly con- 
sidered by the faculties as inimical to intellectual activity 
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are properly analyzed, sensibly considered, and reasonably 
guided. If each faculty member is primarily interested in 
his real job, the education of the American student as he is, 
and regards the technical scholarly repute of himself, his 
department, and his institution, however important that 
repute may be, as subordinate to his chief function. If re- 
sponse to these efforts is not suppressed among the student 
body by the necessity of conformity to type. If all these 
results—and many more which might be mentioned—are 
gained the curriculum described above will be a success. 
So would hundreds of other arrangements of courses which 
might be devised. After all the curriculum of a college, 
while it may be so constructed that attainment of the true 
aim of the institution may be much impeded, cannot of 
itself, however well planned, do more than afford a basis 
upon which the real foundation of educational efficiency 
may begin. We may conclude therefore that our prime 
purpose in curriculum making must be to arrive at a system 
which shall not interfere with the true education of the 
students under our charge. 


Discussion 

Dr. Haruan Uppecrarr (Cornell College) : I would like 
to ask Professor Richardson a question. Are we to infer 
from what Professor Richardson has said that there is no 
requirement in the languages beyond the freshman year, 
and if so why? 

Proressor RicHARDSON : The requirement in languages is, 
as you say, no requirement beyond the freshman year. The 
argument for that is this: the requirement for admission in 
languages is either three years in one language or five years 
in two languages. In other words, one unit of language is 
not acceptable as admission and not less than three are ac- 
ceptable if that is the only one taken. 

That is a point which has caused our faculty a great deal 
of discussion, and there are many members of it who do not 
agree with me at all. As a matter of fact, it should be said 
privately and without any publicity in this matter that 
there is a movement on the part of our faculty to get back 
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some of that language which they lost in college by in- 
creasing the requirement of language for admission. We 
are fighting that thing out right now. 

My point of view is this: language requirements are to 
be treated as any other requirement. In the secondary 
school requirements are necessary because a boy at that 
stage is not capable of thinking for himself. 

It seems to me that what a boy should have in mind is 
an amount of work, if it is a modern language, which will 
enable him to read that language freely. That ought to be 
accomplished by three years of the language in the pre- 
paratory school and one year in college. There is a move- 
ment on the part of some of our faculty to require for ad- 
mission five units of language. That would be three of one 
language and two of another, in all probability. 

Only one of these would have to be continued in college. 
It seems to me that that is a beautiful example of the way 
in which college faculties sometimes look upon the thing 
from the standpoint of a dogmatic belief as to how much a 
student shall study each day without any application of 
common sense in the matter at all. There is two years’ 
work which is added on to the three. What good is it after 
all? Of course the student may get some linguistic facility. 
In two years he is not likely to get a use of that language 
which will stick by him very much. So what use is it 
after all? 

Executive Secretary Keiuy: I would like to ask Pro- 
fessor Richardson another question, and that is why he did 
not include some possible modification of the methods of 
teaching in his series of hypothetical conditions? 

Proressor RicHaRDSON: I did. I think you didn’t listen 
to all my hypothetical conditions. 

Executive SecrETARY KEuuy: Isn’t it true that the stu- 
dents of Dartmouth are criticising your report along that 
line, in that the administration is not laying much stress 
upon the methods of teaching? 

Proressor RicHarDson : That is perfectly true. The stu- 
dents at Dartmouth have done that. The student report 
and my report were absolutely separate. The student re- 
port and mine agreed more or less in general results. The 
committee which was engaged in that student report were 
critical of us for not paying more attention to methods of 
teaching. Their modification of the tenets of teaching 
would be one which we consider absolutely impossible to 
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put into effect as the undergraduate is situated at the pres- 
ent time. In other words, it would open things up so that 
there would be no control over the student. He would go 
or not as he liked. He would learn or not as he liked. 

I think that is an ideal method of teaching if you have the 
right kind of student. I don’t think we can put it into 
effect with the Dartmouth undergraduate as he is now and 
not for sometime to come; but we are moving that way. I 
did not mention, however, Dr. Kelly, that the honors course 
is a part of our curriculum. That was because I didn’t 
have time. We do have an honors course which is super- 
imposed upon this and takes the men in their major subject 
for the last two years, puts them by themselves much as the 
Swarthmore scheme does. 

I tried to convey the idea that the curriculum is merely 
the start, and we had to make a start because we had a 
mediaeval curriculum at Dartmouth, ultra-mediaeval, so we 
shifted over there first. Now we are studying the method 
of administering. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: The Chair would observe that 
there seems to be at any rate one philosophical bond be- 
tween these two papers,* that they both seem to point to- 
ward the necessity of the formulation of some kind of quan- 
tum theory of requirements both for admission and for 
graduation. 

Miss THERESA Russew. (Stanford University) : In regard 
to the question of entrance credit, isn’t it true that all these 
divisions are by nature arbitrary and artificial and that a 
half of a unit is no more so than a whole unit? If it is a 
matter of being foolish to make two bites of a cherry, after 
all a cherry isn’t a very large mouthful and a half cherry 
is half of a whole one. If there isn’t much value in a half 
unit, there is only twice as much value in a whole unit. 
(Laughter. ) 

As a matter of fact, the advantage, in certain cases, of 
the half unit would more than outweigh the theoretical dis- 
advantage of splitting the unit, but what I had in mind to 
speak of was Professor Richardson’s tentative prophecy in 
regard to the success of the scheme outlined at Dartmouth. 
In so far as this is a testimony meeting, I thought it might 
interest him to know (he probably already knows it) that 
it is substantially the same plan that has been in effect at 


* By Dr. Furst and Professor Richardson. 
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Stanford for several years. I think I may say with as much 
suecess as is possible in a situation which is inherently un- 
satisfactory. 

The main point of difference, as I gather from the out- 
line, is that of the final examination, comprehensive exami- 
nation, and may I ask a question about that? The extent 
of it and how it is administered is a point upon which I 
should like further information. 

Proressor RicHarpDsON: I am sorry I can’t answer that 
question with the definiteness with which I should like to 
answer, because the first comprehensive examination will go 
into effect four years from now. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the curriculum is built around a comprehensive 
examination. We start with that, not because we want a 
comprehensive examination but because we want a tested 
measure. Just how that is going to be administered I don’t 
know, but it will be worked out some way. 

The difference between this and any other comprehensive 
examination system that I know of in vogue at Harvard, 
Princeton and other places, of course is that we provide 
no definite system to meet that. We have in our senior 
year the time equal to that devoted to one course which 
shall be at the disposal of the department for tutoring or 
for any other way in which they think the student may 


best be fitted for the comprehensive examination. 

It is not a question of fitting him to the comprehensive 
examination. It is a question of synthesizing and putting 
together the work of his major subject. We think that can 
be done without the large expense which is involved in put- 
ting in a large number of tutors as is being done at Har- 
vard at the present time. 
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HONORS COURSES IN AN EFFECTIVE 
COLLEGE 


DEAN FRANCES FENTON BERNARD, 
Smith College 


I must zonfess that I attempt a description of special 
honors at Smith College with some tentativeness because in 
my opinion colleges have very little to learn from one an- 
other with respect to the method by which a ggod plan 
should be carried out. In spite of my enthusiasm for 
special honors, I think the method by which it should be 
carried out in any one institution should be indigenous to 
that institution, for the particular twist or direction it 
takes is very valuable and experiment and variation are to 
be encouraged at any cost. With this preface I will de- 
scribe the plan at Smith College. 

In 1921, recognizing the need for more intellectual free- 
dom in work, as President Aydelotte has described it, Smith 
College adopted a plan for special honors in order that a 
few selected individuals might have an opportunity for in- 
dividual instruction which is not to be found in the ordinary 
work of the class room. 

It has been stated that the rate of progress which is de- 
manded in any one class is got by taking a rough average 
of all the abilities of the students in that class, with the 
result that while the weakest students often find it difficult 
to keep the pace at all, the strongest students often find their 
powers largely unoccupied and unused. This is a tragic 
educational confession. When you add to this fact the 
fact that the method of instruction is uniform also for stu- 
dents of all abilities, all types, all sorts of differences, I 
think you have the fullest statement of what is perhaps our 
chief educational difficulty. 

I think many difficulties of curriculum and of method 
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would disappear if we really individualized our instruction. 
Recognizing this, then, Smith College in 1921 adopted this 
plan of so-called special honors by which a student at the 
end of her sophomore year who has an average of B or above 
may apply for work in special honors in a particular field. 
In exceptional cases also we allow students to elect special 
honors, who are recommended strongly in the department 
of their choice but who have not attained a B average. 
In certain cases also, we choose a student who has not an 
average of B in her freshman year but who at the end of 
her sophomore year gives great promise. In other words, 
I think we shall finally reach the stage where we will choose 
our special honors students on the basis of their capacity 
for using the opportunity rather than on the basis merely 
of the grades they have already made. 

A student, then, applies for special honors in a particular 
field. By field we mean not a particular subject necessarily. 
A student chooses special honors in the classics, say, rather 
than in Latin or Greek. She may choose special honors in 
the modern languages, or in zodlogy or biology, English 
literature, comparative literature, etc. 

Candidates for special honors are relieved of all class 
room work and of routine examinations at the end of the 
subject. They are relieved also of the ordinary require- 
ments for graduation which are made of juniors and seniors, 
except in the case of the requirement in what we call Group 
8, Philosophy and Biblical Literature. 

The student comes then under the guidance of the general 
director in the department in which she is to do her work 
and who plans with her eight units of study which occupy 
entirely her junior and senior year, two units to be taken in 
each semester in her chosen field. 

When these are planned, she then is usually allowed to 
choose the special instructor under whom she wishes to do 
her work and from that time on her work is completely 
individualized.’ It is planned with reference to her inter- 
ests and her abilities. It is guided exclusively by this one 
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person and it is only in special cases where more than one 
person has elected the particular subject or unit that two 
or more people are doing the units together. However, 
even then the instruction is completely individualized. 

The student has no examination in these units until at 
the end a final comprehensive examination on the work of 
both junior and senior years is given. The last two units 
are devoted, first, to a long paper in her field which sums 
up and synthesizes some phase of the intensive work she 
has done in the field. The second unit is used for a long 
review of the work which she has done in that field, culmi- 
nating in the final comprehensive examination. 

At the present time at Smith we have thirty-two stu- 
dents, juniors and seniors, taking special honors in various 
fields. The units are being taken in Biblical literature, in 
botany, in zodlogy, in English, in geology, in history, in 
history and government, in the classics, in modern lan- 
guages, in mathematics. 

We have been content at Smith to see the numbers taking 
special honors increase slowly in order that the college it- 
self, particularly the members of the faculty not already 
converted and devoted to the system of special honors, may 
learn to understand and sympathize with the plan. We 
are not urging students to take special honors because we 
think the whole plan will operate better if the college is 
disposed to look with favor upon it and to cooperate in the 
carrying out of the plan. 


Proressor Rosert C. Brooks, 
Swarthmore College 


Thanks to Dean Bernard’s admirable exposition of the 
honors work at Smith I can be very brief in dealing with 
the outlines of our Swarthmore experiment. In methods 
and purposes the two plans are closely similar. As at 
Smith we also select the most promising students at the end 
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of the sophomore year. We place them in groups of five 
or six, attaching two professors to each group. The 
Swarthmore experiment is now in its fourth year and there 
are enrolled in honors groups one fourth of the present 
membership of the junior and senior classes. 

Honors students are freed from ordinary class work and 
examinations. They do two years’ reading in a well de- 
fined field, closely interrelated subjects forming that field. 
In the groups which I am now teaching the subjects are 
philosophy, polities, economics, and history. They are re- 
quired also to present a reading knowledge in two lan- 
guages. The final examinations which come at the end of 
the two years’ reading are conducted by outside examiners, 
that is, by professors not connected with Swarthmore Col- 
lege. The latter assign from eight to ten three-hour writ- 
ten papers, and afterwards, meeting at Swarthmore, con- 
duct a public oral examination of the honors seniors, and 
they alone fix the grade of honors—first, second or third. 

That, I think, is all I need to say with regard to the forms 
employed. In your preliminary program there were two 
topies which I think I had better follow. The first was 
‘‘student scholarship,’’ the second ‘‘faculty scholarship.”’ 
You will understand, of course, that in talking about stu- 
dent scholarship, I am attempting to describe the experi- 
ences of others and may fail in part. In dealing with 
faculty scholarship, I am describing largely my own experi- 
ence and the experience of my c:lleagues and I trust that 
I know more about that. 


Student Scholarship 

To begin with student scholarship, it may be said that 
the honors plan establishes a very close relationship both 
physical and moral between the professors and members of 
their groups. If I may advert to the mot about Mark Hop- 
kins and the ideal college, we of Swarthmore may be said 
to have gone beyond it in that we have abolished even the 
log which was included, unnecessarily, in that famous for- 
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mula. We professors sit in ordinary chairs in a small room 
among our students, being thus physically close to them and 
undistinguished from them. While of course teachers re- 
main teachers and students remain students, I think a great 
deal is gained by that closeness of approach, just as in 
juvenile courts the abolition of the bench and the imposing 
machinery of the law contributed much to the success of 
those courts in dealing with parents and children. 

Further, the matter of outside examiners seems to me of 
very great importance. For the ordinary student the pro- 
fessor is not only teacher but also judge, jury and execu- 
tioner, with the power to administer conditions and 
‘*flunks,’’ even the power of dismissal in his hands. Un- 
der the Swarthmore plan, with outside examiners, the 
teacher is a teacher or tutor only. Moreover, it is impor- 
tant to notice that under this plan the final examinations 
test not only the work of the students who are under fire 
from the outside; they test also the efficiency of the teach- 
ers who have been dealing with those students. 

Permit me also to refer briefly to the changed conditions 
under which students work. They are not given homeo- 
pathic doses—twenty or thirty pages in this, that or the 
vther text-book. They are assigned whole books at a time 
to deal with. In a meeting just before I came away, for 
instance, a paper was read on British parties, based upon 
seven or eight chapters in President Lowell’s Government 
of England. The great advantage of that book is, first, 
that it is a classic, and, second, that it is out of date, just 
as Bryce’s American Commonwealth, which we also 
read, is a classic and out of date. Consequently every 
paper based on any reading assignment in either of these 
must be brought down to date by the student. In the case 
of the particular paper referred to above, the student was 
told to read also Paul Blanshard’s book on the British 
Labor Party and to find for himself all the collateral 
reading in blue books and magazines available at the 
library. Thus the paper prepared upon this subject would 
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represent from three to four weeks’ work, three hours a 
week of ordinary class room time. In this way the habit 
of dealing with books as a whole is one which is cultivated 
in honest work. 

Each week the honors student writes one paper. It must 
be written in good English. It must be read aloud and 
well. With the heavy assignments given him he is forced 
to distinguish between details and general principles. The 
juniors beginning honors work always lose themselves at 
first in details and write long papers. In a very short time 
(I think it is due more to the example of the senior papers 
which they listen to than the admonitions and criticisms of 
professors) they find themselves able to subordinate details 
and to deal with the broader principles involved. They are 
forced constantly to make comparisons—in political science, 
for instance, between English and American constitutional 
methods. They are forced to draw conclusions, and it is 
indeed a dull hour in an honors group that does not start 
some hare of discussion which is vigorously pursued there 
and which, as I have learned, is frequently pursued in the 
corridors of the dormitories afterwards, the chase being 
taken up by the ordinary undergraduates who hear the 
honor students discussing these fascinating and elusive 
topies. 

Papers are criticized as soon as read, first by the students 
who are always given the first chance at this, then by the 
professors. We are continually on the lookout for gen- 
eralizations that are too sweeping, for rhetoric that is too 
fine, for vague, ambiguous, question-begging words or 
phrases like ‘‘higher,’’ ‘‘lower,’’ ‘‘more democratic,’’ ‘‘less 
democratie’’ and our old friend, ‘‘to a certain extent.’’ 
Unusual words are held up not only as regards pronuncia- 
tion but also as regards meaning. I regret to note the dis- 
covery that even professors differ with regard to pronuncia- 
tion. It is indeed fortunate for us that the dictionary 
remains final upon such points. 

The meaning of words, that is of unusual words, of words 
perhaps too learned for the context, must be given by the 
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student the moment they are pronounced. That has become 
so common a feature of honors work that it results occa- 
sionally in discomfiture to the professor. For instance I 
had this year one student whose choice of language was 
rather too magnificent and had held him up repeatedly on 
words, nearly always scoring a triumph. But in a paper 
which he read a short time ago the word ‘‘apocryphal’’ 
occurred in a rather unusual sense. Of course he was in- 
stantly stopped and asked to define apocryphal. That time 
he was ready for me. Parrot-like he declaimed: ‘‘The 
word ‘aprocryphal’ is used in four meanings,’’ following 
which he reeled off each of the four at length and in precise 
detail. ‘‘In the present instance,’’ he concluded, ‘‘I am 
using the word in the third of these meanings.’’ Natur- 
ally the point was not lost on the other members of the 
group, neither on my colleagues nor on the students; least 
of all on myself. 

Nevertheless, I was quite willing thus to be embalmed in 
the liquid amber of his remarks because I saw that he had 
learned the lesson of accuracy in the use of words which 
frequent interruptions were designed to teach. 

Now with regard to the attitude of the students them- 
selves, perhaps the most striking thing is this: they wel- 
come new work, new methods of work. One of my 
cherished recollections (not of Swarthmore, President 
Aydelotte, but of another institution) is that of a colleague, 
a very distinguished man, who was frequently unable to 
meet his classes. I used to pass his room in the corridor 
on the way to my own and occasionally noted at the begin- 
ning of the hour a little group of students before the door 
on which the welcome notice of indisposition or of some 
important engagement was posted. In the most light- 
hearted manner they always danced a jig because the pro- 
fessor was not to be there that day. It was a fairly humor- 
ous situation which, no doubt, is frequently duplicated. 
Perhaps it is a somewhat tragic situation also, that the ordi- 
nary undergraduate should consider the absence of a pro- 
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fessor as an advantage to himself. Now the contrasting 
fact with regard to honor students is that if you suggest 
other work, other reading, other methods, they welcome it 
and very frequently they come in with suggestions of their 
own. 

A moment ago I said that our honors examinations are 
conducted by outside examiners. These examinations are 
regarded with considerable apprehension, particularly as 
the two-year term approaches an end. A short time ago 
the suggestion was made that we, the professors at Swarth- 
more, should stage a rehearsal examination, that we should 
sit behind a table, hale honors students before us, and orally 
eatechize them as a means of preparing them for the final 
examination. It was welcomed by the honors groups almost 
with applause. 

Two seniors came to me last week with a plan of their 
own. They had been studying philosophy, politics, eco- 
nomics, history for two years. For their examination they 
had to cover the period from the renaissance to the present 
time. What they proposed was to draw up a conspectus 
in four columns: one labeled with the title of each of these 
subjects, bringing it down from century to century with 
all the names, all the books, all the events, all the princi- 
ples, all the systems in that period of history, noting all the 
interrelations they could discover, and they wanted to know 
if I would help. Naturally, I was delighted and told them 
that I would give any assistance possible in my own column 
and would call in my colleagues to assist in the other three. 

One feature of honors work is that not only the students 
but sometimes the professors disagree, and when we dis- 
agree we talk it out, the students joining in and taking 
sides. They enjoy it. They enjoy it more than anything 
else that can occur in an honors group. In this connection 
my attention was called by one of my colleagues a few days 
ago to a passage in the Education of Henry Adams, dis- 
cussing his experience at Harvard University, which he 
perversely regarded as a failure, and making certain sug- 
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gestions based upon that experience. The words are doubt- 
less quite familiar to most of you but, with your permission, 
I am going to read them: 


‘‘Not one of Henry Adams’ many devices to stimulate 
the intellectual reaction of the students’ minds satisfied 
either him or the students. For himself he was clear that 
the fault lay in the system which could lead only to inertia. 
His mind required conflict, competition, contradiction, even 
more than that of the student. He would have seated a 
rival assistant professor opposite him, whose business should 
be strictly limited to expressing opposite views. Nothing 
short of this would ever interest either the professor or the 
student, but of all university freaks no irregularity shocked 
the intellectual atmosphere so much as contradiction or 
competition between teachers. In that respect the thir- 
teenth century university system was worth the whole 
teaching of the modern school.’’ 


I do not mean to say that all the meetings of the Swarth- 
more groups are thirteenth century disputations by any 
means. On the contrary, I am more frequently surprised 


by agreements than by disagreements with my colleagues, 
agreements indeed with some whom I suspected of heresy. 
A few years ago we had a socialist student who wrote a 
paper on some of the works of Herbert Spencer. Naturally 
she cut Spencer’s individualism to pieces. Having been 
brought up on his Sociology myself, I took notes vigorously 
while the slaughter was in progress. As soon as the paper 
was completed, I assailed this socialist criticism of Spencer 
with a certain savagery perhaps. What was my surprise 
when I had finished that my colleague, the professor of 
philosophy, who certainly leaned somewhat toward collec- 
tivism, took up the cudgels in behalf of Herbert Spencer’s 
ethics in much the same way that I had defended his soci- 
ology. I am not so sure that we converted the young per- 
son, but we had a very lively discussion with her and, as 
I say, the great surprise of finding that my colleague was 
with me on Herbert Spencer was the event of the occasion. 
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Faculty Scholarship 


Turning now to faculty scholarship, my second topic, I 
find that I need a word broader even than ‘‘scholarship.’’ 
That the latter has been stimulated markedly by honors 
work will appear, I trust, from some of the things which 
have been said about our students. But in addition, the 
general effect of honors work at Swarthmore College has 
been to break down very largely interdepartmental bar- 
riers. I can very well remember my own Ph.D. epoch, now 
somewhat remote in the past, when thanks to the provisions 
of the catalogue with regard to graduate study, I was pre- 
sumed to have a knowledge of one major and two minors, 
the major being political science and the minors, economics 
and philosophy. In the more than a quarter of a century 
that has elapsed since then, my knowledge of these minors 
had become increasingly vague and doubtful. Even in a 
small college there is a degree of specialization, not so great 
as that of the university of course, but still considerable. 
In the intervening years I had perhaps learned more of 
political science, but certainly I knew much less of philoso- 
phy and economics. But during the past four years I have 
been sitting in from three to five hours a week with profes- 
sors of history, professors of economics, professors of phi- 
losophy. I honestly believe that I could attempt that 
examination for the doctor’s degree in my minors again; 
at least I feel that I have absorbed as much as the honors 
students in these cognate fields. Moreover, I find myself 
using in my own teaching bits of history, bits of philosophy 
which if I ever knew them had long vanished from my 
memory, all recently acquired in honors groups. I am 
speaking now of my teaching in the ordinary undergradu- 
ate classes. 

President Aydelotte will recall that a year or so ago I 
came to him with a very forceful plea, at least I tried to 
make it as forceful as possible, for an assistant professor, 
not in political science. At the time I needed two assistant 
professors in political science, but the particular plea I 
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made to him was for an assistant professor in history. Of 
course I was rather struck with the incongruity of my posi- 
tion. I told him that I never expected to appear before 
him with a plea for the appointment of an instructor in 
any department except my own and certainly I had never 
done so before. But I was compelled to do so by the knowl- 
edge that we needed at that time an additional professor in 
history far more than we needed an additional professor in 
political science. 

By association in honors groups professors of different 
departments come to know something more than the social 
manner of their colleagues as displayed at occasional din- 
ners and teas, we come to know much more even tkan the 
faculty meeting manner of our colleagues. We learn each 
other’s teaching ability, command of subjects, pzrsuit of 
special topics, and methods of research—in short, something 
of the men themselves in their most intimate professional 
interests. I am convinced that that knowledge, that close- 
ness of relationship and the consequent breaking down of 
the jealous, almost feudal, barriers between departments 
are, at least from the point of view of faculty as distin- 
guished from student education, the most valuable results 
of the plan. 

In conclusion, I will not say that we have attained the 
ideal so eloquently set forth by Bishop Lowth with regard 
to Oxford. Heaven is not at hand at Swarthmore but 
under the honors system at least we are appreciably closer 
to ‘‘the agreeable and improving commerce of gentlemen 
and scholars in a society where emulation without envy, 
ambition without jealousy, contention without animosity 
incite industry and awaken scholarship; where a liberal 
pursuit of knowledge and a genuine freedom of thought are 
raised, encouraged, and pushed forward by example, by 
commendation, and by authority.’’ 


Discussion 
Dean Watters (Swarthmore College) : Professor Brooks 
has given you a real sense of the flavor and character of the 
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honors courses at Swarthmore. William James, as you re- 
member, long ago said that by their tone are all human 
institutions lost or saved. I feel that Professor Brooks has 
indicated the tone of our honors work, has showed that it 
is a way of life and a way of approach, that there is a zest 
and a spirit in it which is the all-important thing. 

We have at Swarthmore a constant stream of visitors, and 
they are always welcome. Honors students are so accus- 
tomed to them that they pay no particular attention to visi- 
tors, and the discussion goes merrily on. I recall the com- 
ment of one educator who felt that in no other room than 
just that particular, charming room, in one of our new 
dormitories, could the work be so well accomplished. That, 
I might say, was not the room which Professor Brooks uses. 
It is a delightful room, and such surroundings undoubtedly 
do lend an atmosphere, which is a vital thing. I want to 
stress that it is not a method in the sense of something writ- 
ten down on paper that counts in honors work. It is this 
human tone that is significant. 

Professor Brooks has comfnented upon the breaking down 
of the departmental lines which honors work has produced. 
I can add my own testimony to that. It happens that I 
have been engaged in tutor’s work in the English Division 
as well as in the administrative work since the honors 
courses were established at Swarthmore in 1922. There has 
been precisely the fine harmony and cooperation that he 
has indicated. 

It would be stretching the long bow to assert that every 
one concurs throughout all of a college in any enterprise. 
There are probably still certain professors at Swarthmore 
who are not engaged in it who look askance at honors work. 
I think, though, their doubts are vanishing. There is among 
the student body, I feel safe in saying, a growing apprecia- 
tion of this whole enterprise. 

This work has been going on now for four years. You 
gentlemen, most of you, are presidents and administrative 
heads; you know the way of professors. You know that, 
much as we admire and are fond of President Aydelotte, no 
group of professors would be willing, after four years, to 
say, ‘‘Yes, we think this is a fine thing,’’ just because we 
admire the President. Long ago any serious demerits of 
the scheme would have been apparent and the thing would 
have lapsed. The interest, the enthusiasm, the spirit is 
keener to-day than ever before. We have a sense not that 
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this is just one other way of study but that this is a de- 
lightful way, that this is a way of high enterprise and ad- 
venture. (Applause. ) 

Dr. Cuas. Hoentne (Rochester) : It seems to me that this 
question of honors courses is the important thing before 
our educational world in the United States, and that on the 
proper solution of it perhaps depends the future of our col- 
leges. I should like to ask Dean Bernard if she would an- 
swer two questions. She spoke of the honors student choos- 
ing her own instructor. Is there no restriction upon that as 
regards experience? 

DEAN BERNARD: When a student’s choice of field has been 
accepted, she may choose the instructor in that field who is 
willing to give an honors course. 

Dr. Horentne: Even though the instructor is not of higher 
rank? 

DrEAN BERNARD: He always is. We have no particular 
instructors who are chosen just to do honors work. They 
are chosen by the student in the field of her choice. 

Dr. Hoentne: My own opingon is that the best and most 
experienced members of the faculty should conduct these 
courses. 

DeAaN BERNARD: We have found in some cases they do 
very well. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Horentne: Another question I should like to ask is 
from the economic side. I feel that this is going to be a 
very expensive thing for our colleges if we undertake it 
thoroughly, and it should not be undertaken otherwise. 
Has Dean Bernard estimated at all how much of an instruc- 
tor’s time this will take or how it should be reckoned ? 

Dean BERNARD: We reckon that it takes a third of the 
instructor’s time. I can cite one instance only in which an 
additional instructor had to be provided because of special 
honors. 

Dr. Hoentine: Just as a closing remark I should like to 
suggest, if possible, that we get some other name to call this 
course by than ‘‘honors.’’ The name was taken from the 
English universities, but unfortunately in America ‘‘hon- 
ors’’ for graduation has a connotation which is very un- 
fortunate. It means that the student has done a little more 
work in a certain department than other students or has 
simply received a higher grade. I don’t believe that our 
students are apt to accept that and take honors courses 
seriously unless they are called something else. 
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Dean Ocpren (Cornell University): May I make a re- 
mark or two in regard to the experience we have had at 
Cornell? We have had an honors course similar to the one 
outlined by Dean Bernard at Smith for ten or a dozen years. 
However, it has never been very successful. I think one of 
the reasons is that in a rather large college, particularly one 
in which many of the departments are concerned with a 
good deal of routine teaching of other colleges of the uni- 
versity, it is difficult to interest the members of the faculty 
that one would like to interest in those particular depart- 
ments in which the students largely elect their major work. 

In an effort to do something more for these better stu- 
dents and to avoid the situation which we found of the 
honors students being required to do more work than the 
other students and thus being a little less interested in it 
than they might have been, we inaugurated a few years ago 
a set of courses in what we call informal study. It is not 
much of an improvement on the honors courses; it is a 
little bit colorless. 

The plan was that in the junior year when a student 
elected his upper class group, as he qualified for honors 
(and that amounts to about one-third of our juniors) he 
might elect up to three hours in his major field of formal 
study. In the senior year he can elect similarly to keep his 
status in the class, and there is also a possibility of extend- 
ing this to six hours. The additional three hours in the 
senior year is coupled with the requirement of the depart- 
ment that these students shall be met at least once a week 
and be given assistance and that, at the close of the year, 
they shall take a comprehensive examination in their major 
subject. 

We had high hopes that that was going to do something 
that the honors scheme didn’t. It seemed to offer to the 
students an opportunity to do their work informally with- 
out the usual credits or attendance upon classes. I think it 
did appeal to many of them, but there again we had the 
difficulty from the departments because in our case, as I 
imagine is the situation in most of the larger colleges and 
perhaps in the smaller ones, abvut a third of all of our stu- 
dents are taking their major work in English, and another 
third in economies and government and that group. So it 
put a very heavy load upon those departments to provide 
for what amounts to something like 250 students who would 
be qualified to take this work. 
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That is the problem that confronts us. We have, as they 
have at Smith, perhaps thirty-five or forty students who are 
taking some feature of this work. It is a work that depart- 
ments having a small number of students in the upper class 
group, such as from the sciences, are very enthusiastic 
about. But in modern languages, English, history, gov- 
ernment and economics, not all the instructors are so en- 
thusiastic, because it means a tremendous burden upon them 
if they take it seriously and because students do want to 
come to them for that instruction. 

Dr. C. P. Goutp (Western Reserve) : I should like to ask 
Professor Brooks something of the requirements placed 
upon the student before the student is admitted to the 
honors courses at Swarthmore, and also for a word about 
the number of students in the different honors groups. 

Proressor Brooks: I treated that subject with perhaps 
less attention than it deserves because our system, I should 
judge, is fairly similar to that of Smith College. We do 
not admit on grades, on average grades. We do expect 
that in some one or more subjects in the field of honors 
which the student is to take, he shall have shown distinction 
as a freshman or sophomore. He may have C’s or D’s in 
part of his records which do not concern us since they do 
not come within that field. 

It is not a formal system. We are just beginning to 
standardize it. We ask all the professors to send in the 
names of the sophomores. That list of names, I think, is 
now in the Dean’s hands. We tally all the grades that they 
have made. We even put down their I1.Q., as obtained 
from the Department of Education. We consult the 
teachers and the deans. Ultimately we suggest to those 
that we select out of this list that we would be glad to have 
applications. The applications might come from others. 
We seek men of distinction in the field in which they are 
coming. 

At the present time there are about fifty-two or fifty-three 
altogether. Swarthmore, you must remember, is a small 
college, with 500 students as the maximum set. The largest 
groups are in what we call (and we need a new name) the 
social sciences in which we have, I think, twenty-two; and 
next in English which must have about twenty. There 
are also groups in the modern languages, in mathematics 
and physics and in the classics, but some of those groups 
a one or two only. They have only recently begun this 
work. 
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SECRETARY BELL: It seems to me we might promote 
honors courses a little better if we could manage to persuade 
the officials in charge of the graduate schools and profes- 
sional schools that it is worth their looking into to see what 
these men have done in honors courses and what is possible 
for them to do. I offer the experience of one of the most 
brilliant men who graduated at St. Stephen’s in the last 
thirty-five years who took our honors course in English and 
got brilliant honors in it. He took a complete statement of 
his honors course, carefully written out by his advisor and 
countersigned by the dean and president to the officials of 
one of the largest graduate schools in the country where he 
purposed to do work. He handed it to the official in charge 
of registration and said, ‘‘ Possibly some one may be inter- 
ested in seeing this, as it may help in advising me.’’ The 
official, who was the head of admissions in that graduate 
school, looked at it and instantly handed it back and said, 
“TI would keep it if I were you; you may lose it.’’ 
(Laughter. ) 

As long as we have that attitude toward the honors system 
in the graduate schools and professional schools, we are 
going to find certain deterrents to interesting men in the 
undergraduate schools in this system. 

PRESIDENT P. E. TrrswortH (Washington College): I 
would like to ask Professor Brooks how many backsliders 
he has had? 

Proressor Brooks: There are very few backsliders. That 
is due perhaps to extreme caution in admission. We began 
both in English and in the social sciences during the first 
year with a group of five. They were selected under such 
rigorous conditions that backsliding was almost out of the 
question. Every professor who is associated in one of these 
groups knows to the closest accuracy exactly what their 
performance is. It is measured from week to week, not at 
mid-term or final examinations. 

Perhaps I had better assume you were asking the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How do we rate them?’’ I hope there is one student 
coming up this year who will make a first. I am not sure 
of it. There are two or three who ought to make-a second. 
The rest will make thirds. Last year there was one gentle- 
man who didn’t even make a third, who was not passed by 
the examiners, who was aot graduated until certain defici- 
encies which they detected in his preparation were made 
up by summer work. It is fairly rigorous. 
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I feel certain, however, that the honors student who makes 
a third under this system has done considerably more work 
than the student with a large percentage of A’s who gradu- 
ates under the ordinary system. 

Dr. S. W. ScHNEwER (Morningside College) : We are just 
approaching honors courses. I have three questions I would 
like to ask Dean Bernard or Professor Brooks. In the first 
place, when a student is released after his sophomore year, 
to do independent work,.is the requirement of semester 
hours dropped entirely from that time? Is there any at- 
tempt at all to keep an evaluation of the honors work in 
terms of semester hours? 

DEAN BERNARD: We substitute for the ordinary semester 
hour requirement the two units in each semester ; that is all. 

Proressor Brooks: We pay no attention at all to semes- 
ter hours. 

Dr. ScHNEweER: If that is done, what effect has that on 
your records in the Registrar’s Office? How is that taken 
eare of in the Registrar’s Office? 

Dean Bernarp: It greatly simplifies the records in the 
Registrar’s Office. 

Proressor Brooxs: I hope Dean Walters will say the 
same. 

DEAN WALTERS: It does. 

Dr. SCHNEIDER: What attitude will the graduate school 
take toward the transcript that comes from a school of that 
kind recorded in courses instead of the equivalent in 
semester hours? 

Proressor Brooks: One of our men who graduated two 
years ago is in the Graduate School of harvard. He is suc- 
ceeding admirably. There is no shock to passing from hon- 
ors work to the graduate school. The seminar of the gradu- 
ate school is exactly what he has been used to. He is well 
on towards his degree and I hear very favorable reports 
from him. 

Three of our honors men are in the Harvard Law School. 
They are doing admirably, too. Frankly, I hope that many 
of these honors students will go on for graduate work and 
I feel certain that if they will make the change to graduate 
work they will succeed in it very much better than the ordi- 
nary undergraduate student. 

Dean BERNARD: May I add to that that the credit is 
gained just the same but in different terms? 

Dr. SCHNEIDER: I have one more question. If the student 
is released after the sophomore year to pursue this special 
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work (I take it that this special work will all be along his 
chosen line, that is, in some chosen field), is there danger 
of narrowing down the breadth of a student’s entire college 
course? It seems to me that by the time he has finished his 
sophomore year he has not acquired any great breadth of 
work. Then, if he follows out just that one field for the 
next two years, does it narrow down too much the general 
scope of his course? 

DEAN WALTERS: I wonder if I may answer that question? 
We have the group requirement at Swarthmore which is, 
of course, familiar to all of you. It calls for one year of 
mathematies, two years in a foreign language, one group of 
one year of a social science, and one year of a physical sci- 
ence, and then various electives during the first two years. 
The usual breadth of study is thus required in the freshman 
and the sophomore years. 

In the honors courses in English, for example, the work 
includes English literature, English history and philosophy, 
so that it is not a narrow specialization. In the social sci- 
ences it includes political science, economics, history and 
philosophy. There again there is no narrow specialization. 
In physics and mathematics and astronomy, great care is 
taken to guide the student to take some cultural work, lit- 
erary and in other fields. Attendance is not strictly re- 
quired but it is enjoined, and the results are such as to 
prevent the student who takes honors work in mathematics 
or physics from becoming narrowly specialized. 

I may add this, too, that the attitude at least of two grad- 
uate schools with which we have had dealings—Harvard 
and the University of Pennsylvania—has been most 
friendly. They have welcomed the plan, and we not only 
have no trouble but they express themselves as ready to take 
any one we send who has graduated in honors. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KELLY: I would like to ask Dean 
Walters if that applies also to modern languages. Are your 
students ready by the end of the sophomore year to use 
modern languages in research in the graduate school ? 

DEAN Watters: That, Dr. Kelly, is tested by examina- 
tions. Students are required in all of our fields to have a 
reading knowledge of two foreign languages, usually Ger- 
man and French, so that they are prepared specifically for 
graduate study. 

Dean E. J. Jaqua (Pomona College) : May I ask a rather 
simple and practical question? It may pertain to Swarth- 
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more more particularly. What has been your experience with 
respect to extra expense involved in making this successful ? 
One aspect of that question would be whether you lighten 
the load of the instructors or whether you add to their regu- 
lar load, and what other means you take to make it effective. 

Proressor Brooks: I think it would be foolish to deny 
that this is an expensive form of education. The best things 
usually are expensive. I assume, of course, that this is 
better or best. When the work was begun, it was begun as 
an experiment with one small unit in English, one small 
unit in the social sciences. It was carried on largely by the 
self-sacrifice of the professors concerned. Frankly, I was 
amazed at their willingness to do it. 

Oh, I think I understand why they were willing to do it. 
Aren’t all of us sick of the things that have been said about 
American education from the time of Bryce and the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth, kindly as he was, down to Abraham 
Flexner in a recent number of School and Society? What is 
the name of that portentous committee? It sounds like an 
epitaph rather than a committee title. It is the Committee 
to Increase the Intellectual Interests, I think, but that is 
only half of it. 

Here was a proposal that we thought would increase the 
intellectual interests of college students. The men at 
Swarthmore aided. Most of us were relieved from some 
undergraduate work and were given additional instructors. 
Beginning with this year a special fund has been established 
the purpose of which is to enable us to make a thorough 
trial of this plan of work. It has already borne fruit in the 
employment of a professor of philosophy, a professor of 
history. I think we need three more professors next year 
if we are going to do this work. 

Does that answer the question? It is expensive and it 
does need additional professors. They should be obtained. 
I think, however, President Aydelotte, who is familiar with 
these details, should take it up further. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: If you want the round numbers, 
our endowment is a little over $3,000,000. Five years from 
now, when we cease to have this subsidy, our Board ex- 
pects to add another million to keep it going. 

Dr. Kerr D. MacmILuan (Wells College) : Mr. Chairman, 
we have also had courses in special honors for the last five 
years. I wish to bear my testimony in their favor at this 
time. Last year of a graduating class of forty, seven took 
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special honors, a very large proportion as you will notice. 
We call them special honors courses. We also give honors 
in other courses, but I see no reason why they should not 
be called special courses and other courses called general 
courses. 

After experimenting with various names and meeting the 
difficulties which we are just beginning to face now, the 
University of Toronto which has long been accustomed to 
this system, has agreed to call these special honors courses 
‘‘special courses’? and the other courses the ‘‘general 
courses.’ That avoids giving offense and is sufficiently 
descriptive. 

With regard to the cost: in Wells College the cost of 
instituting special honors has been very small indeed. We 
were not in the fortunate circumstance that Swarthmore 
was, where they were able to get a special grant, but we 
were not so limited as Swarthmore was in its faculty. We 
already had a large faculty, thirty-six teachers and 230 
students, a proportion of one to six. So we did not need to 
increase the number of the faculty at all. 

Yet there were members of the faculty who thought the 
number should have been increased, and there are some 
departments in which special honors are not given, and that 
was one of the reasons given by the departments for not 
offering special honors courses. We give honors courses by 
departments, as I understand Smith does. I understand 
also that Swarthmore groups the departments together. 
I don’t know how it is accomplished in Smith. 

We see to it that, when a student is put in a special 
honors course, the course is not made too narrow. Some of 
the departments such as English, history, political science, 
in themselves embrace subjects sufficiently broad to be re- 
garded as containing the stuff of a general education. 
Other courses such as mathematics, physics, the natural sci- 
ences, are not sufficiently broad and the students in special 
honors in those are required to take other cultural courses 
in the class room with the other students or under the 
special direction of their tutor. 

I will tell you about our examinations. You have heard 
that Swarthmore has outside examiners. So have we. We 
regard that as an essential part of the system, but there are 
difficulties in putting that into operation. I will tell you 
what we did. We created an examining commission for 
honors students, a commission in each department. Two of 
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the commissioners are outsiders, and the third member of 
each conimission is the head of the department in which the 
examination is being given. That, you see, insures the con- 
nection between the college, the teaching and the examining 
commission, and insures also that the standard shall be an 
outside standard. 

That has not cost us much. We got members of the 
faculty of Columbia, Syracuse, Cornell, who were familiar 
with this system of examination and who were willing to 
come to us for little more than their expenses and did us 
a very great deal of good. 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Proressor JOHN S. P. TATLOCK, 
Harvard University 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I assume that we are all pretty much agreed on the de- 
fects or limitations of our present system of education 
which are supposed to be met by the comprehensive final 
examination; the patchiness of our undergraduate educa- 
tion even within the so-called major field, the lack of inde- 
pendence and initiative which the system of merely taking 
courses is apt to encourage, and the lack of permanent 
grasp by which a student is not required to retain a knowl- ' 
edge of what he has learned after the examination in a 
course is over. I have sometimes thought that a suitable 
motto for many of our undergraduates would be a slight 
modification of that of St. Paul, ‘‘ Forgetting those things 
that are behind, I press (or possibly stroll) on toward those 
that are before.’’ 

I assume also an acquaintance with the two principal 
systems at present in vogue which employ the final exami- 
nation, the so-called honors system and the system of gen- 
eral examinations for all. Of course we are all familiar 
with President Aydelotte’s report printed by the National 
Research Council in 1924 on honors courses, and Professor 
R. B. Perry’s report on tutors in the Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, November, 1924; the mat- 
ter of tutoring and of the general final examination has been 
treated also in the Bulletin of that Association for Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

The so-called honors system applies to relatively few 
students, of high rank, who, as a rule, I think, if not always, 
volunteer for the purpose. It involves more or less free- 
dom from the regular curriculum and they are usually 
guided in their work by the older teachers. 
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The General Final Examination 


The other system is the general comprehensive final ex- 
amination for all students in their major study. This is 
usually employed only in the humanities, not in mathemat- 
ies and science. It is superimposed upon the regular cur- 
riculum, sometimes (for the abler man) with a certain 
amount of reduction of it and freedom from routine duties. 
The tutors are sometimes older men, but usually are some- 
what younger teachers who are frequently especially ap- 
pointed for this position. 

Essential to both systems is a final examination on the 
major study. The examination is not an end in itself, 
although many people will regard it as a valuable disci- 
pline. (As a general thing I think those who object to 
examinations are not the best students, and I am not sure 
that they are the best among other groups.) Some exam- 
ination is presupposed by independent, correlated study. 
The examinations are partly on facts, admitting much 
choice necessarily in the facts which the students are ex- 
pected to have at their command. They usually test also 
intellectual digestion, the ability to apply and rationalize 
from the facts that students know. They test intellectual 
ability, aside from the mere matter of memory. 

In some of these systems of the general final examination 
for all students the examination is the main thing, with 
very little tutoring. Far be it from me to imply that the 
examination, even with little tutoring, is useless even if it 
is merely based upon facts, for the preparation for this 
examination implies some codrdination of what the student 
knows, filling in the gaps between what he has learned in 
his various courses, viewing the subject as a whole. It also 
implies some independence, and it is a protest against that 
point of view so common among students, that the only 
way to learn a thing is to take a course in it, which is one 
of the most unfortunate attitudes of mind that one can 
imagine, because it means that when you have stopped tak- 
ing courses you have stopped learning. If a student thinks 
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when he takes his A.B. degree that he has finished his edu- 
cation, he hasn’t got some of the things out of college edu- 
cation which we desire he should get. 

All agree that with the final examination system some 
direction is usually a necessary corollary. Everywhere 
some help is available if it is asked for. The average stu- 
dent cannot be expected to realize what the important gaps 
in his knowledge are. To come up to a subject from below 
with a mole’s eye view of it is not the same as having a 
bird’s eye view of it. I think every teacher feels there is 
a lack of a sense of proportion on the part of the average 
student. He is not able to discriminate between what is 
important and essential and what is not. Further, if the 
student is left much to himself, with no one whom he is 
free to go to for prolonged discussion, the examination will 
have to be fairly easy, for a large proportion of students 
eannot fairly be allowed to fail. Again, tactful direction 
means the development of initiative and courage, although 
at first that may seem a paradox. Finally, we wish to 
eliminate cramming. <A student who is left entirely to 
himself is very likely to leave his work for the examination 
till toward the end. The examination at the end of the 
senior year will seem at the beginning of the junior year 
a far-off, perhaps diabolical, event which he won’t think 
about for a year or so yet. Asa matter of fact, at Harvard 
as a result of the combination of tutoring with the final 
examination system, cramming has been pretty nearly 
eliminated, or so I am informed by those who ought to 
know. At Harvard, where the system has been tried on 
the most elaborate scale and for the longest time perhaps, 
the feeling of the students about the importance of the 
tutoring element is shown by the fact that in 1922 the 
Student Council petitioned for the addition of tutors for 
those who concentrate in modern languages. The final 
examination had been held for some time in those depart- 
ments and the students themselves petitioned that tutors 
might be used. 
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So de facto it is practically essential to both systems that 
tutors be used, and here comes the chief second difference 
between the two systems. The general feeling seems to be, 
although I have heard to-day to my great interest some 
difference of opinion about it, that the honors students 
require older and more experienced tutors. I don’t see 
why that should be so and I was interested to find some 
people agreed there. With the general final examination 
for all, a very large number of tutors is necessary and they 
are apt to be chosen, although not invariably, from among 
younger men. 

There are certain dangers in both of these systems which 
should not be entirely disregarded. One is the effect on the 
courses which some think is observable; a dubious effect, 
for example, on the morale of courses under the honors 
system by the attendance of students who assume no re- 
sponsibility for them. The student who assumes no re- 
sponsibility has a somewhat discouraging effect upon the 
others. Under the system at Harvard the last month or 
two of the year the attendance falls off very largely in some 
courses. Perhaps the seniors are not exactly cramming. 
We may say they are intensively filling in their neglected 
gaps. (Laughter.) I have reason to think also that stu- 
dents are less inclined to elect courses which don’t seem an 
essential link in the knowledge of their major subject. 
Perhaps they take such courses less seriously when they 
are elected. The ill effect on courses which does exist is 
to be reckoned with as a real evil. Anything which inter- 
feres with the efficiency of a course in which an expert 
presents a subject to those who are interested is an evil. 
At the same time one must not lose sight of the fact that 
courses are made for students and not students for courses. 

The other evil is the effect of either of the systems on 
the scholarly productiveness of our universities. I believe 
it is quite certain that the development of either of these 
systems of courses tends to reduce still further the oppor- 
tunities of faculty men for adding to knowledge. I believe 
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that is a very, very great daager which has got to be reck- 
oned with, but inasmuch as my purpose is positive rather 
than negative to-day, I am going regretfully to say nothing 
more about that particular point, although I think it is a 
very important one. 

As to the relative advantages of the two systems: the 
general examination for all has certain advantages over 
the honors course. The honors courses, I think, always 
depend upon volunteering on the part of the students, and 
the ablest students, especially in the East, are by no means 
sure to volunteer. Some college students still despise what 
used to be called ‘‘the grind.’’ Many able students see lit- 
tle bearing of a general education on their life work, and 
they prefer so-called ‘‘activities.’’ Some able students are 
not yet aroused out of their laziness. The honors course is 
likely to attract the quietly studious especially, although 
some of the more all-round type also. In the men’s col- 
leges, especially in the East, I should think this is a legiti- 
mate criticism. 

Further (to digress for a minute), there is something in 
aname. Here I am glad to second what was mentioned by 
a speaker a little while ago. I am not at all sure that the 
word ‘‘honors’’ or ‘‘honors course’’ is not an unfortunate 
nomenclature. It is an English importation. Honors 
courses in the English universities have a remarkable na- 
tional prestige. A man who graduates with high honors 
is a somewhat marked man. The prestige attaching to the 
term does not exist in this country, as yet at any rate. The 
name ‘‘honors’’ may have some tendency to attract espe- 
cially the trivially ambitious, like a medal. We don’t want 
honors-hounds. Honors-hounds are not the best type of 
student. I should think there would be some possibility of 
a modest, perhaps too modest, student feeling a certain em- 
barrassment at announcing that he is going out for honors. 
Supposing he does not get his honors, that is putting the 
result of the thing entirely upon a label at the end and not 
attaching so much value to the process. 
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In this connection Stanford University has made a little 
departure which I think is well worth noting. The system 
there, which was adopted a few months ago and which is 
being used for the first time this year, is essentially the 
honors system as practiced at Swarthmore, Smith and else- 
where. But at Stanford it is called ‘‘The Independent 
Study Plan.’’ It thus emphasizes an element which should 
make it most attractive to the enterprising. It is inde- 
pendence, under guidance it is true, but independence from 
routine work, which is the element which should attract the 
best type of student. This does away, also, with the pos- 
sible embarrassment to the modest which the other phrase 
more or less involves. 

If the student does not get his honors at the end (he will 
graduate with honors if he succeeds) nobody can deny that 
he has had his independent study; or he has had his inde- 
pendence at any rate, and if he has not had his study that 
accounts for his not getting his honors. (Laughter.) 

On the other hand, the general examination for all is 
more of an undertaking for the imstitution. It is exceed- 
ingly expensive and very exacting where it is fully devel- 
oped. This is due in part to the really very elaborate ex- 
aminations and the very large number of papers to be read; 
in the division of History, Government and Economies, for 
example, at Harvard, three professors are relieved from all 
their teaching, if they wish, for the second half year, in 
order to devote themselves to the examinations. So one can 
see what a great matter the examinations are. The tutors 
also make the system very expensive because numerous 
tutors are necessary. It is enough to say that in the year 
23-24, two years ago, at Harvard the cost in the division 
of History, Government and Economies directly chargeable 
to the final examination system and the tutors was $58,448. 
It is obvious that this cost is prohibitive except in an insti- 
tution of large resources or one with generous and public- 
spirited alumni, which perhaps amounts to somewhat the 
same thing. 
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The honors or Independent Study system then has the 
advantage of being a possibility in any institution. The 
system of general examinations for all has the advantage 
of spreading its benefits among all students, especially the 
able but as yet scholastically unambitious, instead of merely 
those who are both able and already ambitious. 

Now seen at close hand from the educational point of 
view of the faculty and really of the students, the chief 
element of both systems is not the examination but the 
tutorial element. As seen in its habit as it lives, it is a 
system of teaching and a motive for study. As often hap- 
pens, that which in some institutions, at least, was an after- 
thought and a corollary has become the main thing. I hope 
I am not treading upon others’ territory, but in the remain- 
der of my remarks I shall speak about the tutoring system, 
chiefly at Harvard, as it works in connection with the gen- 
eral final examination. 


The Tutoring System 


One question is as to the relation of the tutoring to the 
older system of teaching—lectures and recitations. Some 
enthusiastic tutors are for reducing this older element; 
courses interfere with the amount of the students’ time at 
their disposal. If this is a legitimate criticism (which may 
be doubted), here is an advantage of the honors or Inde- 
pendent Study system. The chairman of the tutors in his- 
tory, ete., has suggested that only three courses shall be 
required in the junior year and two in the senior, and in 
fact a few weeks ago the faculty voted to permit candidates 
for distinction to reduce their courses to three for each of 
these years. A recent graduate, writing in The Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin late in 1924 (between October, 1924, and 
October, 1925, it published a number of articles on the sub- 
ject), opines that the tutor’s work should ‘‘hold the center 
of the stage.’’ But all agree that the course-system is not to 
be abandoned, and few think even that it should be relegated 
to the second place. No one man, not even a clever young 
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man, knows everything, and there is no substitute for the 
expert. The able and even the average undergraduate 
needs him. Further, a good course is a systematic survey ; 
the essence of the tutoring is that it is somewhat spontane- 
ous and beneficently desultory. As one tutor says, college 
may be ideally a place for teaching men to think, but we 
must give boys something to think about. 

It is interesting to inquire to what kind of students the 
tutors devote most time, the able or the ill-prepared or the 
laggards. One man who ought to know criticizes the Har- 
vard system as compared with the honors system at Yale, 
for example, on the ground that the abler men are slighted. 
In this ease I don’t believe he does know. Some tutors dis- 
tinctly favor them. And in any case the alert industrious 
student needs little time; an obiter dictum, a hint, a book 
mentioned, the bringing together of two ideas with an 
affinity for each other, will send him off in a flash. In this 
matter tutors will differ. One tutor in French spends most 
of his time on those who have difficulties, and censures those 
who think they should devote themselves most to the bril- 
liant, and stimulate them toward graduate work and an 
academic career. (Yet considering the need in our profes- 
sion for large numbers of men of great ability, the sort of 
men who would succeed in other callings as well, can we 
ignore the needs of its future?) But he thinks it not true 
that the ablest have least attention. Another avows every 
sympathy with the dull student, and feels it his duty to 
give him a lift over the stile. Another, who can speak with 
especial authority, feels that the tutor is not expected to 
coach the dull, to breed specialists nor to labor long with 
a colorless man who is simply not interested ; rather, to help 
the non-specialist by showing the bearing of his major 
study on general culture, and to stimulate everyone to read 
more and better books and periodicals. Another feels he 
does best with the middle group, those whose mental poten- 
tialities may become actualities. This point is really funda- 
mental to the tutorial idea. Another tutor believes ‘‘the 
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man who profits most is quite as likely to be a third or 
fourth group man as a first or second. Most of the tutors, 
I think, have been struck by the fact that the men who 
never fall below A in their courses are not invariably the 
men who are living, or ean live, the good life. The tutorial 
method is offering encouragement to the sort of man who 
makes E in Greek because he detests the instructor, but who 
reads the English poets through because he is interested in 
tracing Ben Jonson’s influence as a writer of odes. (I am 
speaking of one of my own students.)’’ Here we are close 
to the characteristic virtue of the honors system. In re- 
gard to the whole question who should receive most atten- 
tion, we should decide not yet, if ever. There is a medieval 
epigram which I have always rather fancied, 


Send the wyse and seye no thyng. 


The tutors constantly confer with each other, and will work 
out principles. As things actually are, the total product 
of my observations and inquiries is that those students get 
most attention who are most appreciative and responsive, 
those who desire it most. 

Now what of actual results? I find no difference of 
opinion as to essentials. At Harvard the system has raised 
the quantity and quality of undergraduate work, has roused 
many from the flowery beds of ease, has made them not only 
read but think and question and reason. The whole system 
has made the actual requirements for the degree greater. 
I have been irresistibly struck, on returning to my alma 
mater after twenty-two years, with the improved standards 
not only for graduates but also for undergraduates. This 
may not be without interest to those who are pessimistic 
about our college education. The recent graduate, whose 
article in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin for the 4th De- 
cember, 1924, I referred to earlier, says that a large pro- 
portion of undergraduates are more interested in the cur- 
riculum and are getting more out of it as a result chiefly 
of the general examination and tutorial system, and that 
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the large majority of undergraduates who have had to do 
with the system would agree. This is quoted as a specimen 
of well-informed and disinterested judgment on the part 
of those who are really in an ideal position for exercising 
judgment, those who have been out of college long enough 
to have gained some perspective and not so long as to have 
lost the sharpness of their impressions. One energetic tutor 
gives an example of what is accomplished: one of his sopho- 
mores during two months and a half of this autumn read 
outside of his regular class work and discussed with his 
tutor thirteen plays, two long poems, and one long novel, 
which must have taken him an hour or two every day. This 
is an example of what may be done to stimulate more or 
less disinterested and spontaneous mental activity. I will 
mention one observation of my own. I was asked to attend 
an evening meeting of ‘‘tutees’’ and tutors at the house of 
one of the latter and take part in the discussion. There 
were about twenty present. After an intelligent report by 
a young student there was a well-informed discussion, in 
which six or eight men took part (in a rather dark room). 
Afterwards I said to my host that the discussion seemed to 
me very good but I regretted that nobody but tutors took 
part init. He said with surprise that everybody who spoke 
except one was a student. 

The most interesting facts I know come from one who 
can speak with especial authority, being a most successful 
tutor and supervisor of tutors, and assistant dean of the 
college to boot. He correlates the figures for the tutorial 
system with those for the A.B. with distinction, for which 
students volunteer. Those who volunteer are obviously 
scholastically ambitious, those who get it are obviously the 
able. It is interesting to see the relation of the tutorial 
system to actual scholastic ambition and achievement. 
From 1914-22 the marked increase in candidates for dis- 
tinction took place almost wholly in the departments in 
which tutoring was especially emphasized. ‘‘That this had 
an effect upon the general intellectual complexion of the 
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college was evident in the increased interest in distinction 
shown by men in the departments whether there were gen- 
eral examinations and tutors or not. During the year 
1922-23, with 1,067 men affected by tutorial instruction, 
16.9 per cent. of the three upper classes announced them- 
selves as candidates for the degree with distinction.’’ In 
the next year this increased to 25.3 per cent. and last year 
to 34.2 per cent. While some of this increase may be due 
to certain liberties allowed to candidates for distinction, 
most of it must be attributed to ambition. It is interest- 
ing further to see the type of man who ‘‘goes out’’ for dis- 
tinction. We all know the agreeable but not always 
scholastically ambitious sort of man who is usually elected 
to class offices. Of the five principal officers of the class of 
1924 four received their degrees with distinction. Of the 
total of twenty-four class officers eleven received some form 
of distinction at graduation. 

In this report, as in an earlier one, I have been chiefly 
an observer, not even to any great extent a first-hand ob- 
server. I should not dream of offering facile a priori sug- 
gestions for improvement in the system. I still believe 
that, where it is feasible to adopt it, the system of the gen- 
eral examination for all students specializing in humani- 
ties, with the addition of tutors, is the best system ; further 
that it is the most valuable innovation in our undergraduate 
education since the abolition of the entirely prescribed 
curriculum. 
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FACULTY-STUDENT COOPERATION* 


DEAN Ernest H. WILKINS 
University of Chicago 


The persons who know most at any one time about the 
actual conditions of college life and work are the students 
themselves—particularly of course the upperclassmen. 
They not only know conditions, but they feel about them 
and think about them. The traditional lines of least re- 
sistance for both thought and feeling are in the direction 
of negative discontent rather than of reflective suggestion. 
Yet the average intelligence of the typical college body is 
in reality high, and the intelligence of its ablest members 
is very high indeed; the typical college body is inherently 
idealistic, and its ablest members in particular are quickly 
responsive to a reasoned appeal for constructive service. 
It would seem to be the part of wisdom, therefore, that any 
administration seeking to improve the conditions of col- 
lege life and work should utilize to the full the great poten- 
tial energy of student thought and idealism. 

This does not mean that students should be set to work 
alone in vital matters—for they have not the maturity of 
judgment nor the fund of educational knowledge and ex- 
perience, nor the training in investigative and legislative 
procedure which would render probable the attainment of 
adequate and tenable results. Nor should the administra- 
tion and faculty work alone—since to do so would be to 
disregard first hand knowledge and readily available work- 
ing power. 

The improvement of the conditions of college life and 
work should therefore be, to a far larger extent than is at 

*Although Dean Wilkins was prevented by illness from presenting 
this paper at the Annual Meeting, he has kindly submitted his manu- 
script for inclusion in the Proceedings. 
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present the case, a matter of faculty-student cooperation. 

I shall endeavor in what follows to give first a brief ac- 
count of recent experience in faculty-student cooperation at 
the University of Chicago, and then to add thereto some 
further suggestions, as to the principles and values of such 
cooperation. 


I 


In the autumn of 1923 there arose a problem regarding 
an organization of undergraduate men in the University 
of Chicago which, while of no great significance in itself, 
was critical as being likely to determine the attitude of the 
student body toward a then new administration. It was in 
this instance perfectly clear that student opinion should be 
fully heard and duly weighed. There was therefore ap- 
pointed a committee consisting, in addition to the chairman, 
of four members of the faculty and four leading men of 
the senior class. At the first meeting of this committee the 
faculty members sat on one side of a long table and the 
students sat on the other side. The students were at first 
reticent and the faculty members a little uncertain as to 
means and values of discussion. But in the course of the 
evening it became evident to the faculty members that the 
students had the basic knowledge and the will to work and 
were as good companions in thought as could be desired; 
and it became evident to the students that the faculty mem- 
bers were not trying to ‘‘put anything over,’’ but sincerely 
wanted facts and suggestions and were not averse to having 
their own ideas criticized or refuted. In the later sessions 
of the committee there was no separation of faculty from 
students in seating or in mental attitude. The committee 
produced what was generally regarded as a sound and wise 
report; but the main value of its work was the proof that 
faculty and students could work together gladiy and effec- 
tively in a matter of mutual concern. 

The success of this committee and the increasing dispo- 
sition of students, in part resulting therefrom, to bring 
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to administrative attention matters which in student opinion 
needed consideration led in the winter of 1923-24 to the 
organization of a cooperative movement known as the 
‘‘Better Yet Campaign.’’ 

This movement was itself in charge of an executive com- 
mittee on which faculty and students were equally repre- 
sented. All members of the senior class were invited to 
participate in the campaign by sending in written sugges- 
tions as to conditions in the field of student life or work 
which might well be studied with a view to improvement. 
The many suggestions received were canvassed by the ex- 
ecutive committee, and twenty-two were selected for study. 
The topics thus chosen for study were—in addition to some 
of purely local and temporary interest—the following: the 
establishment of a department or school of music; the pro- 
viding of more courses in public speaking ; the development 
of interest in current affairs; the distribution of students’ 
time; the improvement of the quality of instruction in ele- 
mentary courses; the introduction of an activity point 
system; the direction of student activities; the establish- 
ment of a freshman men’s club; student representation on 
the Board of Student Organizations; the composition and 
activities of the Honor Commission; the development of 
class spirit; faculty fraternity counsellors, a club or clubs 
for non-fraternity men; a club or clubs for non-club women, 
undergraduate religious life ; the supervision of social func- 
tions; the student auditor plan; intramural athletics. 

For each of these topics the executive committee ap- 
pointed a special faculty-student committee, the question of 
personnel being studied with great care. The typical com- 
mittee consisted of a faculty chairman, three other faculty 
members, and three students, chiefly but not exclusively 
seniors. Duplication in the membership of these commit- 
tees was avoided; consequently a high percentage of the 
leading upper classmen were enlisted in the movement. 

Some of these committees finished their work before the 
end of the winter. Others continued in service for more 
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than a year. In nearly every case definite results were 
reached and recommendations embodied in the committee 
report have been carried into effect. The report of the 
Committee on the Distribution of Students’ Time, a very 
notable piece of educational research, has been printed and 
has been found valuable not only at Chicago but elsewhere. 
A portion of the report of the Committee on the Quality 
of Instruction in Elementary Courses has been printed as a 
leaflet under the title, ‘‘Qualities Desirable in Instructors 
in Elementary Courses Conducted by the Lecture-Discus- 
sion Method.* 

But the most significant results of the movement as a 
whole were the experience of cooperation itself, the educa- 
tional training afforded to students through the prosecu- 
tion of informal study in companionship with faculty mem- 
bers, and the renewed proof that faculty and students could 
thus work together with mutual pleasure and to real ad- 
vantage. 

In two cases reports of Better Yet Committees led to 
the establishment of a permanent faculty-student body. 
The official University Board of Student Organizations, 
Publications, and Exhibitions, which has general control 
of fraternities, clubs, student activities, and social affairs, 
had consisted hitherto of about a dozen faculty members 
without student representation. The Better Yet Commit- 
tee in question recommended that from two to four stu- 
dents be added to the Board as regular members. This 
recommendation was accepted by the Board itself, by the 
University Senate, and by the Board of Trustees (as it in- 
volved a change in the statutes of the University) and 
since the spring of 1924 the Board of Student Organiza- 
tions has had the very great advantage of having students 
in its membership—thus ensuring full presentation of stu- 


* Single copies of these two documents may be had without charge 
by members of this Association on application to the writer of this 


paper. 
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dent opinion and ensuring student knowledge that the mat- 
ters concerned have been fully and freely and considerately 
discussed. These students are regular members of the 
Board in every respect, and with faculty members do a 
large part of the committee work of the Board. 

The Honor Commission at Chicago is the body which 
tries cases of students accused of dishonesty in written 
work or in examination and awards penalties in cases of 
guilty. For some time prior to the Better Yet Campaign 
the Honor Commission had been composed exclusively of 
students. The results were very unsatisfactory. Elections 
to the commssion were to a large extent political; there was 
not and could not well be a real consistency or continuity 
in policy; and the commission failed to retain the confi- 
dence of either the faculty or the student body. The 
Honor Commission as reconstituted on recommendation of 
the Better Yet Committee is now a joint faculty-student 
body with a faculty chairman. In two years of service it 
has demonstrated its great superiority over the earlier form. 

Other Faculty-Student Committees have come into ex- 
istence as a consequence of the development—again the 
work of a Better Yet Committee—of the faculty fraternity 
counsellor plan. Each fraternity has a faculty counsellor ; 
these counsellors are organized as a body with committees 
on various subjects; and each such committee asks the Un- 
dergraduate Interfraternity Council to appoint a committee 
of students to work with it. One such joint committee, 
for instance, has been very helpful with a plan related 
to the raising of fraternity scholarship; and another in the 
drafting of a standard set of fraternity house rules. 

The principle of cooperation thus amply established as 
valid has found and is finding other less formal expressions. 
Prior to 1924 the Dean of the Colleges handled singly or 
with special faculty advice such disciplinary cases as did 
not fall within the field of the Honor Commission. In the 
autumn of 1924 the Dean asked the Undergraduate Council 
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to appoint a committee of four undergraduates to sit as 
advisers to the Dean in such disciplinary cases. The Dean 
retains the right of decision; but the questioning and the 
expressions of opinion of the students have been exceed- 
ingly valuable. This plan has made for justice and for the 
general knowledge that justice is sincerely sought and mea- 
surably obtained. 

It has become the practice of the Dean, when some move 
affecting the conditions of student life and work has been 
contemplated, to call in a group of upper classmen for in- 
formal discussion of the plan while it is still tentative and 
fluid. So, for instance, the policy by which a fraternity 
is placed on probation (%.e. is forbidden to initiate or to 
hold social functions) for a term in case its average scholar- 
ship for the preceding term falls below the standard re- 
quired for graduation, was determined upon at an infor- 
mal faculty-student conference. Different groups of stu- 
dents are called in for consideration of different projects. 

Similarly, discovery of student feeling that a given prac- 
tice is unjust is followed by the appointment of a faculty- 
student committee to consider the matter. This has led to 
the removal of misunderstandings and to the correction of 
actual abuses. 


II 


The experience thus outlined has, in my opinion, estab- 
lished the validity of the theory of faculty-student coopera- 
tion as stated at the beginning of this paper, and has illus- 
trated some of the principles necessary for its success and 
some of the values resulting from such cooperation. 

In theory, indeed, such cooperation is indispensable as 
a phase of educational research. For in any type of re- 
search involving conscious beings as objects it is of course 
of the first importance to obtain full and complete reactions 
from the objects of the research. By the same token, if we 
are to understand what college education is actually doing, 
we must obtain reliable statements of the experience of those 
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who are in the process. Faculty-student cooperation makes 
this possible both by bringing faculty and students together 
and by disposing the students toward confidence in the 
faculty. 

One of the formal principles conducive to the success of 
such cooperation is that when faculty and students thus 
meet they should be represented in equal numbers. If this 
is the case no one feels isolated nor burdened with an excess 
of representative responsibility—all are more at ease.* 

It is of course important that the personnel of faculty- 
student groups should be carefully selected. On the faculty 
side it is particularly important that the men or women 
chosen be open minded and ready to see both sides of a 
question, yet strong with intelligent interest in college 
education as a whole and able to speak with quiet reason- 
ableness on behalf of their convictions. Students are no 
more ready than anyone else to accept dogmatic statements 
unsupported by reasons; students are more ready, in my 
experience, than the average non-student group to appre- 


ciate and be moved by thoughtful argumentation. 
The students chosen should in general be upper class- 
men,* and should of course be men or women respected 


*TI venture to add that I believe this principle of equality of num- 
bers to be helpful also in the matter of the entertainment of students 
by faculty members. A dinner party, for instance, consisting of one 
faculty couple and several students or of several faculty couples and 
one or two students is apt to be badly unbalanced. The most pleas- 
ant and successful instances of faculty entertainment of students 
which I have known have been occasions on which there were just 
as many students as faculty people present. 

*I heartily subscribe to the recent statement of Dean Hawkes in 
his address, ‘‘The Liberal Arts College in the University,’’ in the 
Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly for February, 1926: ‘‘In our Amer- 
ican colleges the tendency has been very strong during the last ten 
years to emphasize a line of cleavage between the first two college 
years and the last two. . . . In my experience there is no question 
that during the first year or two of college life the students are not 
able to carry completely their responsibilities. They are boys, not 
men. I am just as clear that juniors and seniors are much better 
able to carry their responsibilities because for the most part they 
are men rather than boys.’’ 
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among their fellows. It is indeed possible that such selec- 
tion may itself be regarded as an honor. If this situation 
comes about, selection may well fall at times on students 
not otherwise ‘‘prominent’’ who because of personal quality 
deserve encouragement. 

Different students should be selected for different com- 
mittees, formal or informal. No occasion should ever be 
given for thinking of a certain group of students as ‘‘yes’’- 
men; and no administrative relation with students should 
ever be such as to give the slightest basis for suspicion of 
espionage. 

The chief values of faculty-student cooperation have 
already been suggested. In summary and with some ad- 
ditions they are as follows. 

The faculty members stand to gain an understanding, 
otherwise inaccessible, of the conditions of student life and 
work; and to benefit in the development of constructive 
measures of any sort by the sense of general confidence 
which such cooperation tends to develop. Such an atti- 
tude is indeed indispensable if improvements of any sort 
involving student conduct or tradition are really to 
‘‘take.’”? If you want to do anything for students, do it 
with them—otherwise they think you are doing it to them. 
Administrative officers in particular may have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing in the case of decision after cooperation 
that students, even though they dislike and disagree with 
a decision, know that it has been reached loyally and is just 
and desirable in the honest opinion of those who made it. 

The students gain whatever values may come from 
friendly association with older men in investigative and 
constructive study; a broader and better proportioned 
knowledge of education as a whole and perhaps of the gen- 
eral social problem ; the sense of freedom to suggest and to 
protest which should make a very great difference between 
the thwarting and the stimulation of creative thought and 
idealism ; and the same sense of general confidence, already 
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alluded to, which should lead to greater satisfaction in 
many phases of the undergraduate’s experience of his col- 
lege. 

I have not attempted to define the range in which such 
cooperation is applicable. In the work done at Chicago it 
has dealt in general with matters of social life in the broad- 
est sense, of student activities, or conduct of specific proce- 
dures. It has nevertheless touched the essential question 
of the quality of instruction, and such curricular problems 
as those represented by the committees on music and on 
public speaking. I am inclined to believe that the method 
could well be expanded to the consideration of any prob- 
lems that are not technically educational or administrative ; 
for I do not fear the admission of students into any com- 
mittee discussion in which there is justice and clear think- 
ing on the faculty side; and the freshness, even the naiveté, 
of student opinion is likely to be in general a healthy thing 
for faculty minds. Even in technical matters I should 
favor meeting any expressed student interest with full and 
courteous explanation. 

The experience of faculty-student cooperation carries in 
itself its own immediate reward in the friendly association 
of older and younger members of the same community ; and 
it has, I believe, possibilities for educational development 
which we have hardly begun to realize. 
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ATHLETICS IN AN EFFECTIVE COLLEGE* 


Dr. Howarp J. SAVAGE, 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


It is a comparatively easy thing to stand on the side lines 
and tell how the game should be played. Although the 
spectator, well outside the shock of contest, may bear none 
of the heat and burden of the day, yet his isolation may 
permit him to ask of himself or of others questions con- 
cerning certain features of the play that may be of interest 
to both players and coaches. If so much is granted, per- 
haps I may be pardoned if I throw the observations that I 
have made into a very subjective form. 

At the outset I wish to disclaim a desire to abolish very 
much. I am not a believer in ‘‘playing the game for the 
game’s sake’’ to the exclusion of all other considerations. 
As an alumnus I like to see my own college win. In spite 
or because of this I should like to see the sport that is or 
should be in college and university athletics saved and made 
contributory to the processes involved in the education of 
youth. 

Permit me then to outline some of the problems of the 
present athletic situation in American universities and col- 
leges as I observe them. I may be allowed to go even a step 
further: fo say that some of these problems must be solved 


* This paper was prepared and a copy of it was in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Association of American Colleges some time 
before the Executive Committee of the Carnegie Foundation voted 
to authorize a somewhat extensive study of college and university 
athletics in the United States. It is the result of a briefer enquiry 
made during the winter and spring of 1925 with regard to sport in 
some twenty American universities and colleges, and it bears no 
relation whatever to the study which the Foundation is about to 
undertake, 
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by a college before it can lay full claim to being effective. 
It seems advisable to confine most of my observations to the 
United States because what material I have recently had 
the privilege of collecting in England and Scotland has 
proved too voluminous to permit generalization at present. 
First, then, I shall ask you to examine with me certain 
seemingly unrelated phases of our athletic situation: some 
phases of college sport that indicate that it is an essentially 
normal phenomenon of the adolescent years, the influence 
of regulation upon undergraduate life and especially upon 
athletics, and the relation of this to the control of sport by 
faculties, the amateur status with one or two of its implica- 
tions, and some of the tendencies of mass athletics. Then I 
shall try to outline an experiment in intercollegiate contests 
that might be fruitful, and to say something of responsi- 
bilities in college and university sport. 

In contemplating the wide development of college and 
university athletics in America and seeking for signs of the 
normal activity of adolescence the observer may be led to 
wonder why no one seems to worry much about the position 
of sport in women’s colleges. Let us examine the matter 
inductively. Assuredly colleges for women devote a great 
deal of attention to athletics. Some of them make partici- 
pation in games and sports obligatory so far as physical 
well-being permits. Sometimes also certain parts of the 
day are set aside exclusively for games. Yet in spite of 
the amount of attention that sport receives in women’s col- 
leges no one appears to complain that it is given too much 
time. What we do hear occasionally is the protest that 
women undergraduates indulge too much in extra-curricular 
activities. Plays, dances, and teas are said in some instances 
to consume more effort than their results, whether measur- 
able or not, are worth. With respect to men’s colleges per- 
haps it will not be amiss if we remind ourselves that ath- 
letics is only one of the fields of undergraduate activity 
outside the classroom. Thus in respect to both women’s 
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colleges, where there is little complaint of overemphasis 
upon athletics, and men’s colleges, where the protest is 
rather loud, it would seem possible to infer that athletics 
is only one phase of a desire to be active in fields that lie 
beyond the classroom. Such activities, including athletics, 
would appear to be simply a normal by-product of the 
process of training the habits and powers of youth. 

The American undergraduate is accused of giving too 
much time and emphasis to athletics, and of neglecting his 
studies. It seems to me just possible that his attitude in 
the matter is in part due to the presence or absence of regu- 
lation. Erect a barrier of thou-shalt-nots and you chal- 
lenge the ingenuity of the average American at every point 
of restriction. Throw the American more or less on his own 
resources and you are likely to discover that he is a funda- 
mentally decent sort. We have hedged about our require- 
ments for degrees with a great number of restrictions and 
mandatory provisions which affect not only our require- 
ments but also the attitude of our undergraduates toward 
college life. Whereas in Europe it appears to the foreign 
observer that requirements and restrictions are most severe 
as respects the personal life of the undergraduate, with us 
it is perhaps not too much to say that they are primarily 
intended to restrict him in his academic relations, especially 
those that touch the faculty and his degree. The European 
student therefore is more concerned to ‘‘beat’’ the regula- 
tions governing his private life whereas our undergraduates 
seem to enjoy ‘‘beating’’ the restrictions which surround 
the academic side of their college course. 

If these observations have any justification they will per- 
haps indicate some of the grounds for my distrust of so- 
called ‘faculty control’ of athletics as some college teachers 
and administrators would urge it. To me the term ‘faculty 
control’ implies some of the most undesirable results that 
ean follow the attempted forcible regulation of sports. 
However mechanized the process of education may have be- 
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come, or may threaten to become, the undergraduate is not 
a machine. On the contrary he is a free moral agent and 
he has responsibilities which, although varying in definite- 
ness, nevertheless exist. The more responsibility a faculty 
is ready to shoulder in athletic sports the less responsi- 
bility and the less salutary educational effort devolve upon 
the undergraduate. Furthermore, questions of eligibility, 
schedules, finance, and general supervision of sports seem 
even now to absorb more of the attention of some of the 
members of our faculties than is desirable from their own 
point of view. The barrier between student and teacher 
is perhaps never so strong as when the attempt is made to 
regulate athletics through faculty legislation. Can the col- 
lege educate as an effective college if it does not avail itself 
of its opportunity of maturing and seasoning youth? 
Should it not place upon its undergraduates as much cf the 
responsibility for their own activities as their shoulders will 
bear, and then not rigidly control but guide them in their 
endeavors ? 

It is not always recognized that the vexed question of the 
amateur status involves not only summer baseball but 
scholarships and aids. On the one hand we have set up 
somewhat complicated academic machinery to differentiate 
between the man who plays baseball for a consideration, 
whether in money or in kind, and the man whom everyone 
regards as an unquestionable amateur. This machinery is 
generally controlled by college and university officials. 
When it operates as it is intended to operate the result is a 
very well defined distinction between the professional and 
the amateur. On the other hand, colleges seem still to 
accept gifts for scholarships and aids, one of whose qualifi- 
cations is leadership. Now it can scarcely be denied that 
one of the best tests of the ability to lead—perhaps the 
very best test that the undergraduate can undergo—is suc- 
cess as an athlete. Yet the boy who represents his college 
in intercollegiate athletics and at the same time receives aid 
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from an endowment, one of the purposes of which is to re- 
ward athletic prowess, is accepting money or its equivalent 
for his services. In such a case the college may be regarded 
from one point of view as paying its athletes, much as it 
pays its instructors, from the proceeds of endowment. The 
institution that accepts benefactions that imply such condi- 
tions appears tacitly to admit that a good athlete should be 
assisted in his education not alone because of his mental 
promise but also because of his athletic promise, and that 
the kudos that he brings is of as much real worth as the 
scholastic reputation that arises from the presence and 
activities of competent scholars and teachers. 

I am mindful of the fact that no ethical ground can be 
discovered that will justify denying a boy a college educa- 
tion simply because he happens to be an athlete but I be- 
lieve that when the academic conscience realizes the impli- 
cation of athletic scholarships it may become somewhat 
wary in accepting endowments that involve them. Again it 
seems to me that the solution of the problems inherent in 
the amateur status depends not so much upon complication 
and increase in machinery as in the conscientious applica- 
tion of some of the present regulations and the fulfilling 
not alone of their letter but of their spirit. 

One head master who bids fair to become as famous in 
the future as he is well known to-day deliberately sets for 
the ideal of his school, making studies as interesting as 
games. Without attempting to prejudge the question 
whether athletics in American colleges is overemphasized we 
might profit by remembering this ideal. The doctrine that 
interest can be introduced into studies from without as a 
serum is injected into the human system seems to me to be 
entirely false. Give youth activity which absorbs its best 
energy and throw it upon its own resources as far as pos- 
sible, and the result will be an abiding and strengthening 
interest. 

All of us who are following the development of college 
sport in this country are interested in mass athletics. I 
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am not one who believes that mass athletics is the panacea 
for‘ all the evils that some say exist in our college sport. In 
these institutions at which mass athletics has been most 
rapidly and most favorably developed the success of the 
venture is dependent almost always upon the financial pros- 
perity of football. The alternatives seem to be these: 
either football must show substantial profits in order that 
mass athletics may be financed, or mass athletics must find 
its support through endowment. 

The movement to substitute mass athletics for some of 
the other athletic interests of colleges is not new. It seems 
to recur at periods of perhaps ten years. Nor is the idea 
of endowment for support of recent growth. One of the 
first to advocate it was Dean Briggs, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in an annual report to the president some years ago. 
Whatever the supposed virtues that may reside in the en- 
dowment of sport, they can be nullified or rendered doubt- 
ful if faculty control and formalized restriction by faculty 
legislation goes much further. On the contrary, substitute 
for the idea of faculty control the notion of faculty gui- 
dance and much may come of endowment of sport. 

The hope is frequently expressed that mass athletics will 
minimize some of the less wholesome features of an exag- 
gerated intercollegiate rivalry. He would lack judgment 
who attempted to deny that there are evils in intercollegiate 
competition. At the same time I cannot but believe that 
intereollegiate competition might be made a power for good 
in college sport. It would appear as if most of the abuses 
which it implies cluster about the professional coach and 
the values, financial and moral, at which winning teams are 
appraised. We shall perhaps do well to reflect that the 
eoliege that has a ‘‘successful’’ football season is the last 
to join a movement directed against the evils in intercol- 
legiate competition. So long as the professional coach can 
bring victory to the banner of a college he is regarded as 
worthy of his hire, and the system is likely to go on un- 
challenged. 
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Another phase of mass athletics must be considered. In 
the minds of a growing number of physicians there is grave 
question whether hard athletic indulgence in adolescen¢s is 
worth the price the athlete often must pay when he reaches 
full maturity. As an editorial writer in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, July 25th, 1925, puts 
the case: 

‘In colleges, the oversized boy, tall and overweight, 
is excellent football material. If not overtrained and 
heart-hurt at the time of the athletic tests, he acquires 
a hypertrophied heart and hence an increased systolic 
blood pressure, which makes him uncomfortable and 
mentally and physically ‘foul’ (as he terms it) as soon 
as his athletic life ceases. He is from this time on an 
impaired insurance risk; as a rule, he does not live to 
his expectancy. In practically all colleges and in some 
schools, physical medical examinations are made of each 
boy: or youth before he is accepted and trained for any 
special branch of athletics, and the diseased or damaged 
hearts are eliminated. But what medical examination 
of a boy or youth can exactly determine his reserve 
heart strength?”’ 


Acute heart strain may occur not only in the competitive 
contest, but even in the period of training that supposedly 
fits the participants for the final struggle. The oarsman- 
hero who topples over in the shell at the finish of the four- 
mile race is not the only victim of utter heart exhaustion. 

The non-physical factors must concern the physician less 
than those who are responsible for other phases of the edu- 
cation of yeuth. Even some undergraduates have expressed 
apprehension lest the careful supervision that mass ath- 
leties implies may deprive sport of some of its spontaneity, 
and lest too formal or too complicated a system of intra- 
mura: contests may shortly leave no place for the ‘‘duffer’’ 
or the ‘‘dub.’’ The practice of ‘‘scouting for ’varsity ma- 
terial’? among the participants in intramural games is 
likely to prove a deleterious influence, for, once discovered, 
the ‘‘promising’’ if reluctant sportsman can scarcely be 
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expected to resist the calls of duty to Alma Mater, on the 
one hand, and of personal fame, on the other. At some 
institutions a determined attempt is made to engage as 
many men as possible in preparation for intercollegiate con- 
tests, to benefit these individuals by a regular and rather 
rigid course of training under competent direction, and to 
secure a large reserve of recruits to be drawn upon in the 
development of various teams. Squads from which mem- 
bers of teams representing the university are selected are 
kept large at all times during the playing season and cuts 
in them are postponed. ; 

Some phases of such an athletic program are undoubtedly 
beneficial. But late squad cuts encourage rather than 
diminish the idea of intercollegiate competition and mass 
rivalry, and in so far as this idea is baneful it must affect 
any activity that it permeates. On this ground the en- 
deavor to engage as many men as possible in intercollegiate 
competition must be sharply distinguished from mass ath- 
letics in its best phases. A more wholesome future for col- 
lege and university sport rests not so much upon increasing 
athletic rivalry between institutions as upon modifying it 
and diluting it. 

It would be neither desirable nor possible to change our 
present athletic situation over night. At the same time we 
should do well to consider as many possible courses as can 
be devised to the end that the effective college may bring 
sport into its own. 

I am not sure that an experiment in the field of intercol- 
legiate competition and the employment of professional 
coaches might not have good results. If five or six colleges 
were to band themselves into a league, discharge all pro- 
fessional coaches, restrict the activities of their physical 
directors in the training of college teams, and curtail the 
assistance that alumni might be disposed to give, lay the 
onus of coaching and developing the teams upon under- 
graduates, and above all do these things conscientiously, 
thoroughly, and sportingly, I am convinced that these five 
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or six colleges would have little cause to complain of the 
interest that would be aroused in sport. The experiment 
would have to be confined to institutions that ere accessible 
one to another at little cost for transportation, and the 
conditions of the agreement would have to be carried out 
honorably and completely for perhaps five or six years, at 
least for more than one undergraduate generation. Nor do 
I think alumni would seriously oppose such a plan once 
they comprehended its implications. Finally, any attempt 
to foree such an agreement upon the public of the institu- 
tions would probably be ruinous not only to the project but 
to any further progress in this direction for some years to 
come. Its success, or even such an attempt, could follow 
only after a period of preparation in which the college pub- 
lie beeame fully enlisted in its support. 

At present three groups, perhaps four, unite to direct 
our college athletic policies: students, faculty, alumni, cer- 
tainly, and in some instances the townsmen, who are be- 
ginning to make their influence felt. That students of col- 
lege age should acquire a predominance in the annual dis- 
bursement of sums running from a half to three quarters 
of a million dollars, which to-day represent the gross in- 
come from athletics at certain larger universities, is not to 
be maintained for a moment. Faculties are supposed to 
consist of specialists in scholarship and education, not in 
the financing of athletics. The amount of time and respon- 
sibility that faculty advisers even now are forced to devote 
to undergraduate sports is not always to the best scholastic 
interest of universities and colleges. Until alumni justify 
by good works their present powers, the wisdom of giving 
them still further voice in the matter is dubious. Of late 
years, the townsman, with his demands that large stadia be 
built in order to fill his pockets, whether from construction 
contracts or from seasonal sales to visitors, his over-valuing 
of winning teams, and his insistence upon being admitted 
to the big games at the state university which he as a tax- 
payer helps to support, is becoming a sinister figure. 
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Clearly, neither students, faculties, nor alumni are in posi- 
tion to assume further duties or demands connected with 
the control of college athletics as it exists to-day. 

It should, however, be possible to secure a reapportion- 
ment of responsibilities and a quickening of judgment re- 
specting athletics in alumni, faculty, and students. Once 
let these groups be awakened, and whatever is demoralizing 
in the townsman’s influence is minimized. It is clear, how- 
ever, that any movement to modify the present system of 
control must wait a very long time for fruition unless it 
arises from the initiative of one person, or at the most of 
a very few. Here and there an alumnus raises his voice 
in protest against a distortion of values implied in our pres- 
ent athletic situation but alumni as a whole are not to be 
regarded as ready to take any steps toward modifying the 
present balance of power. The alumni of the future, the 
present undergraduates, may also be regarded as in the 
same situation. It is not faculties whose initiative might be 
regarded by some as actuated by the desire to magnify their 
own position, but college and university presidents to whom 
we must look for any movement toward a quickening of 
judgment and a reapportionment of responsibilities. 

Perhaps I have gone farther afield than the limitations 
that I had set myself earlier in this paper seem to imply, 
yet to do more in twenty minutes than to open one or two 
paths could searcely be hoped. The whole relation and im- 
plication of athletics in an effective college are not to be 
even shadowed in so short a time. Perhaps, however, two 
or three questions will put the matter desirably and broadly. 
First, shall the college undertake to control athletics by 
faculty legislation or to guide athletics by a gradual and 
well considered enlightenment and a readjustment of our 
seale of academic values? Secondly, can the responsible 
persons—college presidents, alumni, faculty, students— 
shoulder their respective and collective responsibilities, or 
will they compromise and temporize? Finally, shall ad- 
vantage be taken of the opportunity to make athletics an 
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implement in the education of youth not through ‘‘recogni- 
tion”’ by legislation or by raising the direction of sport to 
the status of a department, but by its results in the matur- 
ing and broadening of the college boy or girl? Or, on the 
other hand, shall the present impractical seeking after gods 
that ought to be strange to the college be continued? In 
other words shall athletics absorb the college, or shall the 
effective college absorb athletics? 


ATHLETICS AND SCHOLARSHIP 


PRESIDENT Pau D. Moopy, 


Middlebury College 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Association: 


On the tentative program the members of the Commission 
were each to play their part in a quartet. To me was 
assigned the matter of looking up the relationship of schol- 
arship to athletics. A great deal of what might have been 
said and what I would like to have said was touched upon 
by Dr. Savage, but in correspondence with a number of 
registrars and deans (I didn’t send out any questionnaire) , 
I came to this conclusion. 

First of all, when athletics is put in its proper place, 
when scholarship requirements are put rigorously in first 
place and kept in the first place in regard to admission, and 
in regard to scholarship aid rendered to students, athletics 
becomes always an asset and assistance to the college. 
Again, when athletics is put where it belongs in other than 
first place, it is a distinct contribution to the college in the 
matter of esprit de corns. It goes to build up a loyalty 
which perhaps nothing else can do. It goes to satisfy 
students with the college. They make more successful 
students by reason of the fact that they are better satisfied. 
There was a member of my family who once raised hens. 
Whenever he went to the henhouse, I am told, he used to 
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knock on the door in order to announce his presence to the 
hens, because, he said, if any stranger went roughly into 
that henhouse, the hens would be rather disturbed by his 
presence and there would be a slight falling off of eggs the 
next day. (Laughter.) Now I do not know much about 
the sensibilities of a hen, but if the sensibilities of a hen 
ean be destroyed by a sense of dissatisfaction or if cows 
will give less milk because their conditions are not satis- 
factory, then we are going to have much less satisfactory 
work from students if they are wrestling with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction. Proper provision for the outlet of their 
physical energies will take care of part of that. 

Those of you who recall that remarkable book, From 
Immigrant to Inventor, will remember that Professor Pupin 
speaks of this experience that he had when a freshman at 
Columbia University when he received a prize of $100 in 
Latin and at the same time a $100 prize in Greek. Then 
he goes on to say that they created far less impression upon 
the student body, although the competition was keen, than 
any athletic feat might have done. The reason for it is 
that the man who is striving for scholastic honors is, after 
all, striving for something which is individual and personal, 
while the man who is putting forth every ounce of energy 
and strength on the part of a team is after all working for 
something which, while indirectly benefiting himself and 
increasing his kudos, is after all in its last analysis for the 
benefit of the college. 

That leads me to the third thing that I would like to say. 
President Olds, you remember, made a remark which I wish 
to be written in letters of gold on every college gymnasium 
of the country, not only there but in every hall of learning, 
that just as the cure for the evils of democracy was more 
democracy, so in the evils of athletics the cure is more 
athletics, or athletics for a larger number. However, I be- 
lieve that we can carry that a step further. Professor 
Pupin says that there was not the same degree of excite- 
ment or interest on the part of the students because of the 
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different attitude toward the man who was working for the 
college and the man who was working for the individual. 
Would it not be possible to carry over something of that 
competitive spirit into our academic life? Would it not be 
possible to inform our students with something of that 
spirit of competition ? 

One of my professors sometime ago in Maine was trans- 
planting cabbages. As he worked he found himself watched 
over the fence by a tall Maine farmer, who looked on with 
a great deal of interest. The professor was keeping a little 
dirt around the roots of each cabbage as he transplanted it. 
The farmer said, 

‘*Ts that the way you transplant cabbages?’’ He allowed 
that that was his custom. He said to the farmer, 

‘‘How do you do it?’’ The farmer replied, 

‘‘T yank ’em up and tap ’em against my heel, lay ’em 
on a board to dry and leave ’em out in the sun for a day or 
so. Then I plant ’em, and they’re blamed glad to take 
right hold.’’ (Laughter.) 

Now might it not be possible to stir up that willingness 
to take right hold on the part of the student body by com- 
petitions in other fields? I do not know that the day is im- 
mediately present but I hope that the time may come when 
we may adopt some such method as this. Two colleges may 
agree to have a competition in Greek, and just for the sake 
of illustration, not because there is any likelihood of this 
immediately happening, suppose that Williams should say to 
Amherst; ‘‘In addition to our football competition this fall, 
we will invite a professor from another college to more or 
less lay down the rules of a contest in the Greek drama.’’ 
The professor would also set the examination and read the 
papers of the two classes conducted at Williams and Am- 
herst in the Greek drama, and on the basis of that Williams 
would defeat Amherst or Amherst would defeat Williams. 
I don’t think that Utopian suggestion is in immediate 
danger of being carried out, but at the same time if we 
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could avail ourselves of the spirit of competition carried 
over into the intellectual field, it would not be entirely lost. 

Just two more words. One is that when by any chance 
athletics is allowed to take the first place, it is, first of all, 
absolutely fatal to scholarship, for scholarship goes steadily 
down. Lastly, when athletics is allowed to usurp the place 
of scholarship, not only does scholarship fall off sadly but 
it is fatal to athletics. When the spirit of win at any price 
comes in, when the idea takes hold of students that the pro- 
fessional can be countenanced, there is a let-down all the 
way around not only in scholarship but in morale and in 
morals, in everything which goes to make college life worth 
while. (Applause.) 


PERSONALITY OF COACHES 


PRESIDENT CHARLES A. RICHMOND, 
Union College 


In discussing the subject of the personality of coaches I 
will say at the outset that there are too many coaches and 
too much coaching. More should be left to the initiative 
and the strategy of the players. This applies especially to 
football. A game should be a contest of teams and not of 
coaches. The claim that we should do the thing as well as 
we can is only partly admissible. We should do as well as 
we can within certain sharply defined and self-imposed 
limits, limits of time, limits of energy, limits of experience 
and limits of interest. Efficiency is not the whole story 
although many assume it. 

The first thing to ask about a coach is not, Is he efficient ? 
but, What kind of a man is he? What are his standards, 
what sort of life does he live, how does he use his leisure, 
what are his interests, and specifically, what is his attitude 
towards athletics? If his standards and his mental attitude 
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are those of the professional athlete rather than of the ama- 
teur, we should simply say, ‘‘The college is no place for 
you.’’ We would not put that kind of man in charge of 
any other college depaitment, why should we have him 
at all? 

In no other faculty position is personality so important 
a factor as in the selection of a coach or a physical director. 
As a rule he comes closer to the student. He has to do with 
him outside of the class room when he is off guard. He sees 
him when not only his body but his mind is undressed. In 
short, he knows the naked boy as no one else in the faculty 
knows him. Besides that, he touches him at the high point 
of his enthusiasms. Often the coach is the most popular 
man on the campus. 

Who ever heard of a professor or a college president 
greeted with such a frenzy of enthusiasm as a coach who 
has turned out a champion football team? Nobody asks 
whether he pays his debts or whether he lives with his wife 
or whether his vocabulary is that of a drunken sailor. All 
they ask is, ‘‘What was the score?’’ This is one of the 
tragic humors of college life. It follows that the influence 
of such a man upon the undergraduate is very great. If he 
is a man of honor he can without a single direct word con- 
firm the boy in the idea that the game of life is to be played 
out in the generous and magnanimous spirit of a true 
sportsman. 

If he is merely an efficiency man the substance of his 
teaching will be, win the game—honorably if you can, but 
win the game and above all avoid the eye of the referee. 
One thing we are apt to forget and that is that the coach 
is a part of an educational institution. And if we forget 
it ourselves we can hardly blame him if he forgets it. Cer- 
tainly the atmosphere of some of our colleges during the 
football season is not obtrusively educational. 

One coach complained bitterly that his squad looked like 
a bunch of Phi Beta Kappa men. His complaint was that 
there was too much brains in his team. Before the season 
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was over he was complaining that there was too little. It 
is not that I blame the coach. My sympathies are all with 
him. With the faculty on one side telling him he is too effi- 
cient, and the alumni on the other telling him he is not effi- 
cient enough, his case is a hard one. It is the old dilemma 
of the devil and the deep sea. 

Then there is the financial side. A university with an in- 
vestment of from one to three million dollars in a stadium 
must have a team that will fill that stadium, and to do that 
it must have a coach that can produce such a team. 

What else can the coach do but go out and get it? And 
who can blame a good football man for making the best bar- 
gain he can. A humorist observes that when a college boy 
has made all the money he ean as an amateur it is all right 
for him to become a professional. 

There seems to be a good deal of worry about ne 
football. Why should we worry? If the object of intercol- 
legiate football is to create business and swell gate receipts 
we might well worry. A team of Red Granges is quite likely 
to draw away the crowds. Can it be possible that the col- 
leges are getting anxious about the gate question? Some 
are worrying about professional scouting, but if we scout 
for recruits among the preparatory schools why should we 
complain if the professionals scout among the colleges for 
their recruits? Others are warning us of the danger of too 
much publicity. Most of us agree that exploiting college 
athletes in the newspapers is not good for them, but there 
is more sense in most of these boys than there is in some 
of their elders and as a rule they will stand a good deal of 
spoiling. The real danger is a very old one. It is the tend- 
ency, always with us, to get the wrong slant towards the 
whole aim and purpose of college athletics. I agree with 
the recent editorial in the Yale Alumni Weekly that ‘‘In- 
tercollegiate contests are not essential to the well-being of 
any college.’’ The statement is not as startling as it seems. 
It makes the distinction between the main purpose of col- 
lege athletics and the incidental. That we have often had 
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the winning of contests in mind more than anything else in 
our choice of coaches and in the demands made upon them 
is evidence enough that we have so far lost our perspective. 

I am not belittling the coach who can win, certainly I 
am not advising anybody to choose for a coach some pious 
gentleman who doesn’t know his business. This talk of 
holding a prayer meeting in the locker room before a foot- 
ball game and then going out to break the teeth of an un- 
godly opponent is a sanctimonious gesture that doesn’t de- 
ceive anybody, least of all the Lord. It is all a question of 
emphasis. What do we want the most—do we want a coach 
who concentrates upon a few men and who will turn out 
championship teams if you do not ask too many questions? 
Or do we want a coach whose great objective is the well- 
being of the whole student body, and whose code of honor 
and standard of life shall be those of a high-minded Chris- 
tian gentleman ? 

What I am trying to make clear is that we should use the 
same methods and apply the same standards in our choice 
of coaches that we use and apply in the choice of other 
members of the faculty. This we are not doing. When we 
receive young men into our college we engage to furnish 
them with the companionship of men who shall not only in- 
struct them but who shall be to them an inspiring and en- 
nobling influence. Under that engagement our coaches 
must qualify. 

The colleges have committed themselves to a program as 
expensive as it is extensive. If the end of it is mainly to 
furnish recreation for the undergraduate and to provide 
spectacular contests to make a Roman holiday for a sport- 
loving public, it is a wicked waste. Such an investment of 
time and money and effort can only be justified on the as- 
sumption that these thousands of young men are thereby 
made fit for the wear and tear of active life, that they shall 
have strong and healthy bodies, that they shall be instructed 
in the eare of their bodies, and above all that they shall be 
taught to conserve and use their strength under the com- 
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mand of a firm mind and a noble aim, not as an instrument 
of pleasure but as a sacred trust for their own lives and 
for the children who shall follow them. 

If college athletics can do this they are worth all they 
cost and more. If we can find a coach who can do this let 
him have a higher salary than the president. Most of us 
would not complain. Anyway this is the type of man we 
should put in charge, win or lose. 

Nowhere is the question more pertinent than in college 
athletics, ‘‘What doth it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’’ After all, like every- 
thing that has to do with education, it is essentially a ques- 
tion of morals. This we should impress upon our coaches 
and especially upon certain of our alumni who clamor so 
insistently for efficiency. We must dignify the position, not 
degrade it. We should remove from it the faintest stigma 
of professionalism or commercialism. Elevate the office and 
you elevate the man. The fault has been our own. When 
we make our coaches feel that in their work as truly as in 


the other departments of college work they are dealing not 
merely with the bodies of men but with their spirits, we 
shall have taken a long step towards making college athletics 
what its best friends want it to be. 


Discussion 


PRESIDENT BuACKWELL (Randolph-Macon College) : 
There is no faculty in the world that can control athletics 
unaided. 

We have been hammering at this thing, telling the coaches 
what they ought to do. This year the President of the 
Athletic Association came back at us. He said: ‘‘You can 
remedy this matter if you will do certain things.’’ Here 
is what he asked us to do and we decided to do it. One 
thing was that no coach should take more than two hours 
a day of a student. The next was that no man should play 
for two consecutive terms unless he made the equivalent of 
80 on the preceding examination. The third was that the 
freshman team should only go off the campus once. Those 
three things they asked us to require. (Applause.) 
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